


























THE OLDEN TIME. 


“A MEMORIAL, &c., (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144.) 


The appointment of commissaries, and the mutual engagement which 
had preceded the appointment, gave room to think, that the Court of 
London would send to the Governors of the English Colonies in America, 
orders conformable to the measures taken in Europe. Nothing more 
nearly concerned the tranquility of the two nations, than to put an early 
stop to those little dissentions which might, in the sequel, occasion dif- 
ferences of most serious inport. We shall pass over lightly, those broils 
which happened before the nomination of commissaries. 

Mr. Mascarens, English Commandant, had intended to force the French 
inhabitants of St. John’s river, to take the oath of allegiance to the King 
of England. Intimidated by his threats, they applied to Count de la 
Galissoniere, who to remove their fright, sent them an Officer with a 
small ‘Detachment of Soldiers and Canadian Militia, M. De la Galis- 
soniere afterwards writ to Mr. Mascarens, not only to complain of the 
attempt, but also to engage him to forbear those Hostilities, which the 
English had continued against the Abenaquis, notwithstanding their 
having laid down their arms by order of the French their Allies, from 
the very first intelligence of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. These 
complaints laid the foundation of a very spirited Correspondence, which 
lasted for some time between the Marquis de la Jonquiere and M. 
Cornwallis, the former of whom had replaced the Count De la Galis- 
soniere, and the latter Mr. Mascarens in 1749. It was taken for grant 
ed in Europe, that an end had been put to these altercations, by the order 
which the court of London declared in the strongest terms had been 
sent to the Governors of the English Colonies, in consequence of the 
appointment of Commissaries. 

But the troubles were renewed as soon as Governor Cornwallis 


thought himself in a capacity to act without reserve. There were sent 
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him from England some troops, new Colonists, arms and ammunition ; 
whereupon he immediately attempted to drive the French out of that 
country, against which his Britannic Majesty had giver assurance nothing 
should be enterprised until the Commissaries had come to a determina- 








tion. 

The first outrages were committed against the King’s subjects settled 
along the north side of the Peninsula. The design of the English 
Governor was to force them to withdraw, in order to make room for his 
new Colonists. ‘The most of the French families accordingly were 
obliged to abandon their possessions in the Peninsula, and ftee to seek 
refuge ifi other parts of New France. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. Cornwallis had a mind to treat in the 
same manner the French that were settled without the Peninsula, on the 
rivers that empty themselves either into the * French-Bay, or into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. ‘Those being continually exposed to the most 
cruel treatment, having already suffered wrongs and outrages innumerable, 
thought they had a right to demand of the Marquis de la Jonquiere that 
protection which his Majesty owes to all his subjects. ‘The Marquis 
de la Jonquiere sent them a small detachment of soldiers and militia 
under the command of an officer, to whom he gave particular orders, 
not to attempt any thing against the English ; but only to prevent their 
making any settlement on the lands in the possession of France ; and, 
above all, not to erect any sort of fortification himself Nay further, the 
Marquis dela Jonquiere took care to acquaint Mr. Cornwallis of the 
step he had taken, his reasons for so doing, and the orders he had given’ 
to that detachment. 

Mr. Cofnwallis complained of that as an encroachment; but as the 
orders of the governors of New-France werestrictly observed, the dispute 
went n6 further. 

A little after this, two things happened which occassioned mutual | 
complaints ; and ih which the two courts warmly interested themselves. | 

Mr. Cornwallis complained of the cruelty with which the Abenaquis 
savages treated the English that fell into their hands. These outrages 
he imputed to the suggestions of the French, and the orders of the 
Marquis de la Jonquiere. The Marquis fully justified bimself from that 
reproach; aud indeed the Abenaquis had only gratified their private re- 
sentment. After the treaty of Aix la Chapelle the Indians, at the request 
of the French Governor, had ceased all hostilities, but the English would 
never look of them as comprehended in the general peace, but still con- 
tinued to puisue them. Provoked at this, the Indians revenged their pri- 
vate injuries; and so far was the Marquis de la Jonquiere from encoura- 


ging them, that he only sought how to calm their fury. The Court of 
London seemed satisfied with the explications of the matter that were 
sent to it, and nothing further was moved in that affair. 


“The Bay of Fundy. 
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| The other affair was more important in itself, and more dangerous in 

its consequences. Some months ago the English intercepted all the 
French vessels which were carrying provisions from Quebec either for the 
support of the troops posted on the frontiers of Canada, or for customary 
presents, which the French every year made the Indians in their alliance. 
They seized opposite to the Island of St. John, a vessel from Quebec, 
called the London, which having carried ammunition to Chedai* was re- 
turning empty. Some time after, they attacked, and took in the mouth of 
the French Bay, a sloop of war called the Saint Francois, commanded by 
a King’s officer, and having under its convoy a schooner laden with pro- 
visions and ammunition for the detachments on the river St.John. These 
captures and the plundering of some other vessels, were the subjects of 
complaints addressed to the Court of London. And as no satisfaction 
was made to France, the Marquis de la Jonquiere thought he had a right 
to make reprisals, and accordingly ordered three or four English vessels to 
be seized and confiscated. 

These hostilities on the Sea, in which you will please to observe, the 
English were always the aggressors, were accompanied with several en- 
terprises against those countries, in which, according to agreement, no in- 
novations were to have been made. In the month of April, 1750, Gen. 
Cornwallis sent Major Lawrence on an expedition against the French 
forts on the Continent, which were commanded by Chevalier Lacorne. 
The design of that armament was inserted in the Boston Gazette in New 
England, and was looked on as an act of hostility on the part of the Gov- 
ernor. The same year in London, in the month of August, there were 
letters printed to this effect: Gen. Cornwallis hath not confined himself to 
his orders; but having built a fort at Minas, hath endeavored to pene- 
| trate into the continent, and to secure success to his designs, hath order- 
ed a considerable fortification to be raised at a place called Chignictou, or 
Beau Bassin, situated on the Isthmus, and at the head of the French Bay. 
These places were certainly in the number of those, the property of 
which was the subject of arbitration. 

The French officers, in order to protect the countries they were in pos- 
session of, against an invasion so openly avowed, were obliged to erect in 
their turn, two little forts, one opposite to Beau Bassin, at a place called 
Beau Sejour, the other at Gaspareaux, on the Bay of Verte, to serve as a 
magazine for the first, and to secure provisions for the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 

What passed at the building of Beau Bassin, showed the necessity of 
these two forts, which were designed for a security to the Continent; 
for Gen. Cornwallis had marched some troops, with some pieces of can- 
non against the inhabitants of the Isthmus, who being terrified, set fire 
to their habitations, and betook themselves to flight. What is very sins 
gular, the English general, who had reduced the French and their Indian 
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allies to that cruel extremity, had the assurance to complain of. an hostili- 
y. on their part; an hostility indeed of a new kind, and which, as it ap- 
pears, consisted only in abandoning their own country upon being inva- 
ded* by powerful strangers. ‘These complaints therefore of Mr. Corn- 
wallis, only produced a clearing up of the matter, which ought to con- 





vince the King of England of the regular proceedings of the Court of 


France, and the earnest desire it had to preserve peace. 

The consequence of that explication was a formal declaration, in which 
his Brittannic Majesty assured the King, that he had sent new orders to 
attempt nothing. The King on his part, repeated the orders he had al- 
ready sent to the Marquis de la Jonquiere. 

Whether the Court of London actually took any measures to prevent 
Gen. Cornwallis from going any farther, or whether the vigilance with 
which the Marquis de la Jonquiere provided against a surprise, put a stop 
to the proceedings of the English, they made no more attempts on that 
side, but kept themselves within their forts at Minas and Beau Bassin: 
The French remained quiet in those of Beau-Sejour and Gaspareaux. 

From the year 1751, to the expedition in 1755, of which we shall give 
an account in the sequel, that part of New France suffered nothing from 
the neighborhood of the English Colonies. 

A good understanding seemed again to be re-established, so that to put 
an end to the frequent desertions on that frontier, the Marquis du Quesne, 
the successor of the Marquis de la Jonquiere, and Mr. Hobson, who suc- 
ceeded Gen. Cornwallis, agreed to a Cartel, which was strictly observed, 
from 1752, till last year. 

But if tranquility seemed to be re-established on the side of Acadia, 
enterprizes and hostilities were multiplied on another side, in which the 
preservation of Canada was not less concerned. ‘To fix the origin and 
date of these troubles, it is necessary to go back a little farther than the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle. , 

The Ohio, or La belle Riviere, as it is sometimes called, forms a natu- 
ral communication between Canada and Louisiana, by the Lake Erie, the 
French being concerned both to discover and preserve that communica- 
tion, were the first that traced out the whole course of that river, part of 
which was yisited by M. de la Salle, a gentleman of Normandy, in the 
year 1679. In 1712, the King in his Letters Patent for the settling of 
Louisiana, comprehended the river Wabash, which empties itself into the 
Ohio, and in general, all the rivers that fall into the Mississippi. Since 
that time, the Ohio has never been frequented by any but the French : nor 
did the English ever make any pretentions to the lands watered by it. 
The Apalachian mountains have always been looked on as the bounds of 
their Colonies. 
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“The English Ministry, who neglected no means of lessening the trade 
of France, had for some time past envied it that advantageous communi- 
eation. In 1749 some English traders began a contraband trade on that 
river 5 and it was discovered that they privately stirred up the Indians to 
a war with the French. . 








Whereupon the Count de la Galissoniere sent thither M. Celeron, an 
officer from Canada, with orders not to use any violence against these 
strange traders, but only to enjoin them to withdraw, and, in case of their 
obstinate continuance, to seize their goods. ‘That enjoinment had all the 
effects that could be desired: ‘The English traders were obliged to re- 
move, and were strictly charged never to return thither. M. Celeron 
alsd, upon some of the traders producing their commissions from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, gave them a letter for him; ; and in it he ac- 
quainted the Governor of what had passed, and prayed him not only not 
to grant any such commissions for the future, but also to puta stop to that 
contraband trade which was carried on by the English of his Government, 


on the lands of the King. 


M. Celeron was no sooner gone from la Belle Riviere, than the 
English traders returned in crowds. ‘They had orders from the Govern- 
ment to excite the Indians to take up arms against France, nay they even, 
broughtthem arms and Ammunition. In1750the Marquis de la Jonquiere 
was obliged again to send different detachment, always with the same 
orders not to use any violence against the English, and to keep in awe 
the Indians that had revolted. Accordingly they, were used with all 
gentleness : however to prevent the progress of that contraband trade, it 
was thought necessary to seize four English traders, who in spite of the 
prohibition continued the trade, and who heretofore had been very much 
| suspected of having endeavored to make the Indians revolt. They were 
conducted to Canada ; The Marquis de la Jonquiere himself questioned 
them and their answers convinced him of the certainty of the advices 
he had received. It was proved that the Governor of Pennsylvania had 
actually sent arms ammunition and other presents to the Indians to 
excite them to a war. Hereupon the Marquis de la Jonquiere without 
hesitation sent these four Englishmen to France, and they were kept 
some time prisoners at Rochelle. My lord Albemarle, who was then 
English ambassador, and to whom they applied for protection, so- 
licited their liberty, without complaining of the reason for which they 
were deprived of it. ‘The King ordered them to be discharged, and some 
money to be given them: for which my Lord Albermarle thanked the su- 
perintendent of the Marine, as for a personal favor. 

The moderation with which the French had conducted themselves, 


served to embolden the Indians on the Ohio, insomuch that there was 
room to fear a general conspiraey of those people, to whom the English 
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had sahaitaad all kinds of succor. atau, the Marquis de la ae 
quiere did no more in 1751 than he had in 1750, but the detachments 
that were sent discovered that things were in a very great ferment, the 
ill effects of which it was absolutely necessary to prevent with all expe- 
dition. The Governor of Canada convinced that the colony was threat- 
ened with the invasion of Indians, was preparing to march a more con- 
siderable body of troops in order te keep them in awe, when he died in 
the month of March, 1752. 


The Marquis du Quesne his successor, arrived at Quebec some months 
after, Finding the colony in the greatest alarm, he made all haste to 
carry jnto execution the designs of the Marquis de la Jonquiere ; but sev- 
eral things having retarded the march of the detatchments, all that»M, 
de Saint Pierre, who had the command of it, could do, was to erect at 4 
small distance from Lake Erie a block house, in which he passed the 
winter, from 1753 to 1754. 


There he remained quiet till the month of October 1753, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the Governor of Virginia, summoning hm to with- 
draw. ‘To this he only answered, that he was on French ground, and 
by the order of his General, to whom he was going to dispatch that sum- 
mons * 


The Marquis Du Quesne, at the same time that he was informed of 
this plot of the Governor of Virginia, received advice from all parts of 
the preparations the English colonies were making to attack the French, 
under pretence of succouring the Indians. These preparations were ap- 
proved of by the Court of London, inasmuch as they were published in 
all the English Gazettes since that time, even to the harangues by which 


the Governors of New England and Virginia labored to engage the In- 


dians to a war with the French. 


The English had already passed the Apalachian Mountains, with an 
army and some pieces of cannon, when M. de Contreceur, who had ta- 
ken the command of that detachment, which formerly belonged to M. de 
Saint Pierre, advanced in the spring of the year 1754, with five or six 
hundred men towards the Ohio. He found the English actually en- 
trenched i in a little fort which they had built between the Ohio and Rivi- 
ere le Beuf. (French Creek.) ‘They did not exceed fifty in number, and 
were commanded by Capt. Trent.t They were summoned to depart im- 
mediately out of the Lands belonging to France, They obeyed, and 
quietly evacuated their fort; they also prayed M. de Contreceeur to give 











* The Governor’s letter, and M. de Saint Pierre’s answer, were some time ago inserted in the 
public newspapers in London. As to the rest of hig conduct, he treated with all politeness the 
English officer who brought him the letter. 


t We need scarcely tell our readers that the events here referred to took place at this point. 
Ed. O. T. 
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151 | 
them some provisions, which they were in want of: he ordered them a 
plentiful supply, and destroyed their fort. 

Having continued his march to the Ohio, he found on its banks the tra- 
ces of a fort which the English intended to build, but which they had no 
doubt abandoned, at the news of his approach; there he settled and for. 
tified himself. As they were working at the entrenchments of that forti- 
fication, which they called Fort du Quesne, M. de Contrecweur was in- 
formed that a considerable body of forces was marching towards him. 
Hereupon he charged M: de Jumonville; with a written summons, in 
form of a letter, directed to the first English officer he should meet* It 
was dated the 23d of May 1754, and was almost of the same tenor with 
the summons before sent to Capt. Trent. He assured the English that no 
violence would be offered them, and furthermore, desired the English 
commander to return his answer by M. de Jumonville, and to treat that 
officer with that distinction and respect which he deserved. 

That deputy set out with an escort of thirty men, and the next morn- 
ing found himself surrounded by a number of English and Indians: The 
English quickly fired two vollies which killed some soldiers. M. de 
Jumonville made a sign that he had a letter from his commander ; here- 
upon the fire ceased, and they surrounded the French officer, in order to 
hear it. He immediately ordered the summons to be read, and, as it was 
reading the second time, the English assassinated him: ‘The test of the 
French that escorted him, were, upon the spot, made prisoners of war, 
The only one who escaped, and who gave M. de Contreceeur a circum- 
stantial account of that affair, assured him, that the Indians who were 
with the English, had not fired a gun; and that at the instant M. de Jum- 
onville was assassinated, they threw themselves in between the French 
and their enemies. 

_ That murder produced an effect in the minds of the Indians which Ma- 
jor Washington, who was at the head of that English detachment, did not 
in the least expect. Even those, who, by the suggestions of the English, 
had been most animated against the French, came and offered to go them- 
selves and revenge that crime. 

The Marquis du Quesne would not accept the offer of a nation always 
cruel in their vengeance. He imagined at first, that the English would 
disavow the fact, and throw it upon the fierceness of some traders; but it 
has been since proved that nothing was done but by the orders of the 
Governors of the English Colonies. We have the original joiirnal t of 
Major Washington, from which it is apparent that what he did, was by 
virtue of express orders which he had received. It was a thing before 
agreed upon, to attack the French wherever they could be met with. 

As the English made no satisfaction to M. Contrec@ur, he, upon re- 
ceiving instruction from thie Marquis du Quesne, endeavored to discover 
the place where the murderers had retired to. He was informed that 


* See No. 7, } See No. 5. 
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Major Washington, with his detatchment, was in a litile fort, which the 
English had built, and called Fort Necessity, where he awaited the arri- 
val of some new troops that were destined to come and attack Fort du 
Quesne. He thereupon sent out a detachment to recover, if possible, the 
French prisoners, or at least to oblige the English to withdraw from the 


lands belonging to the French. M. de Villiers, the brother of M. de. 


Jumonville, was charged with that commission, and the instructions given 
him were entirely confined to that, He was also expressly commanded 
not to use any violence, if the English would withdraw. 

He left Fort Du Quesne the 28th of June, and having passed the place 
where the murder was committed, and where the bodies of the French 
still lay, ie arrived the 3d of July, in sight of Fort Necessity. The En- 
glish who were without the fort, fired a volley, and retired into it. The 
fort was immediately invested, and attacked: The fire was very hot, but 
M. Villiers put a stop to it about eight o’clock at night, in order to pro- 
pose to the English a surrender, to avoid an assault, which would have 
exposed them to all the cruelties of the Indians, even in spite of the 
French. ‘The proposal was accepted, and the capitulation drawn up. 
The French would not make them prisoners, because they did not look 
on themselves as at war. ‘They only demanded that those who escorted 
M. Jumonville should be returned: Major Washington engaged to send 
them to fort Du Quesne, and gave hostages for the performance of his 
promise. In fine, the English were suffered to depart with one piece of 
cannon, and all their effects.* They themselves acknowledged, in the 
first article of that capitulation, that the design of the French was only to 
revenge the assassination of a French officer, the carrier of a summons. 
The capitulation being signed, and the fort evacuated, the French de- 
stroyed it and returned to fort Du Quesne, with the two hostages. 

But that agreement, to which seven or eight hundred Englishmen owed 
their lives, was by no means executed on their part. The prisoners were 
never sent back to fort Du Quesne: Out of twenty that were taken, seven 
have been sent to England, where they arrived separately, a‘ter having 
suffered the most unworthy treatment. Upon their arrival, they im- 
plored the asésitance of the Duke de Mirepoix, who sent them over to 
France at the expense of the King. What is became of the rest we are 
altogether ignorant ? 

Perhaps the motive which induced the English to detain the prisoners, 
was a piece of cunning on their part. The French would have made no 
hesitation in sending back. the hostages immediately; but these had their 
orders; and their stay at Fort Du Quesne was too advantageous for the 
Englishi to think of having them removed. hese hostages named, the 
one Jacob Ambrane, and the other Robert Stobo, were two very crafty 
spies, and found means to carry on a correspondence with the English 

Generals. ‘These were found sneang the open which fell into the hands 








* See No. 9 Jt 
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ef the Krench after the battle of the 9th of July, 1775, the letters which 
Robert Stobo, one of the hostages had written to Major Washington.* 
That of the 28th of July, to which is annexed an exact plan of fort Du 
Quesne, which he had himself drawn, deserves above all a careful peru- 
sal. In it that spy gives a very just account of the situation the French 
were then in, their number and their forces: He shows both the time 
when the English might attack the fort, and the surest way to make them- 
selves masters of it; but what is particularly to be remarked in that let- 
ter, is, that notwithstanding that Englishman seemed to be animated with 
fury against the French, yet he is obliged te do justice to their peaceable 
dispositions. 

The English were quite of a different temper: Major Washington did 
not dare to attempt any thing, because he had not forces enough; but 
from that time all the English colonies were in motion to execute the plan 
of a general invasion, formed and sent from London, at a time when the 
Commissaries of the English nation at Paris seemed to have nothing 
more at heart, than to concur with those of the King in settling a plan of 
agreement. 





The facts which I am now going to relate, deserve a very serious at- 


| tention. It is with regret they are published, but the intetest ‘of truth 
| requires it. Besides, it is necessary that Europe, which is threatened 
| with a bloody war, should at length know the true authors of 4 rupture, 


the consequences of which cannot but be fatal. 
On the 28th of August, 1753, the King of Great Britain sent the sev- 


| eral Governors of the English Colonies orders respecting the manner in 


which they ought to conduct themselves with regard to thé French. As 
we have not the orders, we can only judge of their contents by the beha- 
viour of the English. From the instructions of his Britannic Majesty, 
found among the papers of General Braddock, we learn, that he exhorted 
the Governors to uhite their endeavors for carrying into execution a studied 
and preconcerted plan. 


On the 3d of July, 1754, his Brittannic Majesty gave new orders, for 
the execution of which, he sent the Governor of Virginia ten thousand 
pound sterling, with liberty to draw on England for ten thousand pounds 
more 

On the 25th and 26th of October 1754, and on the 4th of November of 
the same year, the King of England wrote to the Governors of the En- 
glish Colonies other letters, which contained schemes of military opera- 
tions, since one of the instructions given the 25th ot November 1754 to 
General Braddock, is to consult those letters and to act agreeable thereto. 

All this could not be the effect or consequence of the quarrels that hap» 
pened at the Ohio: For it was impossible that the news of them could 


have yet reached London. 
“*BeeNot. 
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Here then is plan formed, and operations commanded but what those 
operations were, it is of importance to examine. 

In the month of Sep‘ember, 1754, Colonel Braddock was nominated 
by his Britannic Majesty, General of all the forces that were or that 
should be sent to North America. Immediately the troops prepared to 
embark in Ireland, which alarmed France. We shall see presently 
whether there was any foundation for mistrust. 

Commodore Keppel was appointed to command the fleet, which was to 
favor the attempts they had determined to make by land; when the 
vessels’ were just ready to set sail, the King caused to be drawn up and 


signed at St. James’, on the 25th November, an instruction, containing | 


thirty articles. 

As it referred to the orders which had been before given to the 
Governors of the Colonies, it does not contain a circumstantial account of 
the operations intrusted to the General. ‘There we see that he was 
commanded to'execute a plan, for doing which, he was to act in concert 
both with Mr. Keppel, and the Governors of the Colonies ; that, that 
plan contained a train of military expeditions, of which he was to render 
an account to the Minister who’ was charged with sending him fuller 
orders from time to time 


The Duke of Cumberland, to whom, as it appears, his Britannic | 


Majesty committed the arrangement of the general plan, caused to 
be drawn up more particular instructions for General Braddock. ‘They 
were contained in along letter which was written to him by Colonel 
Napier, in the name of his Royal Highness, and which was dated the same 
25th day of November, 1754. ‘That letter,* which deserves « particular 
attention, contains the order and succession of those operations, whiclr 
had been concerted long before at the Court of London. I say long be- 
fore : For indeed Colonel Napier begins with informing General Braddock, 
who was then in Ireland, that the instructions he was going to give him 
in writing, were only the result of those which his Royal Highness had 
himself given the General in the several conversations he had with 
him. 

I shall not here enter upon detail of all that is contained in that 
letter of instructions. It does more honour to the abilities of the General 
of an army, than to the intentions of the prince in whose name it was 
written, From that authentic piece, it is apparent, that for certain in 
the month of November, 1754, and very likely many months before, it 
was resolved on in England to attack Canada on all sides, and that the 
method of doing it, was settled and made known to the several Commanders, 
whose united endeavours were all to be directed to the same object. 
We see that General Braddock was to make himself Master of Fort du 
Quesne, thence proceed to Niagara, and to reduce that place ; that Fort 
Frederic was to be attacked, and carried by the provincial Troops ; and, 








*See No. 12. 
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finally, that Colonel Lawrence was charged with reducing Fort Beau-sejour 
in the isthmus, and that all these expeditions were to be seconded by the 
motion of the fleet. ‘The conquered Countries were afterwards to be 
protected by some Forts which they intended to build, and the Troops 
after a campaign, the operations of which were so well settled, were to 

-be quartered in places where they could assist each other to execute, no 
doubt the sequel of the general plan, and those fuller orders which were 
promised the General. 








While the ministers of Great Britain endeavoured to amuse the Court 
of France, and in the negociation that was then carrying on, seemed to 
shew the most earnest desire to preserve peace, General Braddock, in 
concert with Commodore Keppel, Colonel Shirley, and the Governors of 
the English Colonies, laboured vigorously in America to hasten the 
preparations for war. What I am going to mention of these preparations, 
is taken from the General’s own letters. ‘ney form a very singular 
contrast with the memorials which were some time ago delivered to the 
French ambassador at London, and which I shall not take notice of, till 
Ihave first given a full account of what passsed in America, after the 
arrival of General Braddock. 

He landed at Williamsburg, the Capital of Virginia, in the month of 
February, 1755* all the Governors of the several English provinces had 
already received their orders, which principally concerned the raising of 
troops and money. A common fund was to be established, for defraying 
the expenses of so important a campaign. As to the rest they were 
ordered to execute whatever was prescribed them by the General whose 
abilities for war, deserved to have been employed in a better cause. 

He found at Williamsburg Sir John St Clair, who gave him an account 
of the disposition of the Colonies, and situation of the Troops. The 
independent companies of New York, were ina very bad condition, 
and among the provinces, Pennsylvania and Maryland were far from 
furnishing their quota. They had no occasion to complain of their 
neighbors the French, and they were not willing to interrupt an 
harmony that was advantageous to their trade and commerce. The 
orders of the court of London, and the letters which the General wrote 
upon his arrival, had a greater effect upon the other Colonies. In order 
to hasten the raising of money, the General engaged to make himself 
accountable for the manner in which it should be expended. Mr. Din- 
widdie, Governor of Virginia, had found means to raise 20,000 pounds 
sterling. His example kindled an emulation in the other Governors ; 
accordingly the assemblies of the Colonies were called to meet the month 
of May next ensuing. 

General Braddock appointed Alexandria for the rendezvous of the 
Virginia and Maryland Troops ; and, instead of quartering those he had 
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brought from Europe, as he at first intended, he ordered the transport 
vessels to sail up the river Potomac, and to Jand them at Alexandria, 
in order to forma camp there.|| Inthe mean time he took care to 
establish posts, that he might maintain a sure Correspondence between 
the army and the cities of Philadelphia, Annapolis, and Williamsburg. 
But as it was impossible to find forage beyond the mountains, before the 
latter end of April, he resolved not to begin his expedition. till that 
time, 

In the interim no time was lost. The General had begun with shutting 
up the ports, in order, says he, that no provisions may be carried to, the 
enemy. ‘To this was added another advantage, of keeping all things secret, 
while they raised recruits, transported the artillery, and formed magazines 
of all necessary provisions and munitions. General Braddock and Com- 
modore Keppel continually communicated to each other their views and 


not a sufficient number. ‘These two principal men, were divided in one 
single point, which was how they should treat the French, whom they 


be put on board the fleet and sent to France. Mr. Keppel, who had not 


wanted however, to have it in his power to justify himself, in case the 
Nation should one day disapprove of these violences, so contrary to the 
law of Nations, and, therefore, he demanded of the General to send him 
positive orders. 

As the number of. the forces could not be too great with which they 
intended to fall upon Canada, on the one hand the Governors had orders 
to receive all French deserters to treat them well, and to furnish them 


taken to acquaint the Indians on Ohio, that the English had no other 
design, but to defend them against the encroachments of the French. And 
the Governors of the provinces did not fail to press. them to repair to 
Wills Creek, on the froutiers of Virginia. However, we can say, in 
general, the English had very little assistance from those people. The 
froquois [the five Nations] did not in the least assist them. By Mr. 
Braddock’s letters we see, that of the five Nations, none but the Aniez 
{[Mohawks] seemed to show any attachment to them. 

What means should be used in order to engage the Indians to take up 
arms against the French, and to ravage their Colonies, was one of those 


the middle of April. On the 13th, Colonel Shirley, Governor of New 
England, arrived in that town. He was accompanied with all the other 


a 
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projects ; the latter furnished syme cannon, of which the land army had || 


things which were debated in a grand Council held at Alexandria about | 


were quite sure of taking. The King of England had ordered them to | 


been apprized, but by General Braddock, of that resolution, found ita | 
very nice affair for him. Hitherte he had followed simply the directions | 
of the Court, yet he was well assured of the desire of the Nation. He | 


with every thing that they wanted: on the the other hand, pains were | 
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| Governors, and with Colonel Johnson, who, of all the English Officers. 


was the best acquainted with the genius of the Indian, and the manner of 
treating with them. Mr. Shirley, if we believe Colonel Napier’s in- 
structions, was fitter for Council, than for Command. However, he had 
with an armed force buit a fort in the French country, up the river 
Nourentsouac [Kennebec } about thirty leagues from Quebec; that ex- 


| pedition, no doubt, gained him the friendship of the General, who had al- 
| ways a particular regard for him, and wl.o, as we shall see, trusted him 


with one of the most important commands. He had already had an in- 
terview with him at Annapolis, in Maryland, and very likely they had 
settled between themselves part of those things which were the subject of 
deliberation in the general council at Alexandria. A copy of the resolu- 
tions there taken, was sent to Mr. Robinson, Secretary of State, in a letter 
which the General wrote to him the 19th of April. That letter informs 
us, that the plan of operations for the campaign was there finished. They 
seemed so well connected together, that Mr. Braddock is not afraid to 
say, that the success of one, assured him of the happy issue of all the 
rest.* And there might be reason for his writing so; for the ill success 
of one, has made all the rest to miscarry. Here then are. the different 
parts of the plan, as they were settled at that Congress. 

Ist. It was agreed that in pursuance of the plan concerted between Mr. 
Shirley and Mr. Lawrence, Governor of Acadia, and formerly sent to the 
Court of London, Colonel Monckton should, without delay, attack the 
French forts on the side of Acadia. His orders for that expedition were 
immediately dispatched to him. 

2d. It was agreed that Mr. Johnson, with a body of about four thou- 
sand four hundred men, raised in the Northern Provinces, should attack 
Fort Frederic [Crown Point] and make himself Master of it. 


3d. That Mr. Shirley, w:th his own and Pepperell’s regiments, should 


| attack Fort Niagara. that he should be supplied with a sufficient number 
| of Battoes to transport his troops and artillery thither by Lake Ontario, 


and that the garrison of Oswego should be reinforced, which was to as- 
sist him in case of need, and to favor his retreat, if he should be pursued. 

4th. Besides the attack of Fort Frederic, Col. Johnson was charged 
with a important Treaty with the Iroquois [Indians of the Six Nations} 
whom they wanted by all means to engage in the war. General Brad- 
dock was not ignorant what formidable enemies these Indians are. He 
gave Mr. Johnson harangues ready made,t and two thousand pounds to 
be laid out in presents for them. 

5th. The remaining Expedition, which the General reserved for him: 
self, is hut too well known by its ill success. It was resolved, that he 
should set out for Fredericktown the 20th ot April, and to reach the Moun- 


* See his letter of the 19th of April in No. 13. +See Nos. 13 & 14. 
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tains by the first of May, that he might be in a capacity to finish in the 
month of June, all that he proposed to execute on the Ohio. 

Such exacily was the plan, which tended to open all the gates of Can- 
ada to the English, and to make them masters of te river St. Lawrence. 
Every commander knew his particular destination, and the connection 
his commission had with all those that ought to be executed at the same 
time. ‘They thought, by hastening the invasion, to surprise the French, 
General Braddock having spent at Fredericktown the last of April and 
beginning of May, arrived the 10th of May at fort Cumberland, which 
place the army reached on the 17th, after a very painful march of twen- 
ty-seven days. ‘This army consisted only of two thousand effective men, 
and so was only designed to reduce fort Du Quesne, and then to join at 
Niagara that body of troops commanded by Mr. Shirley. 

It appears that Mr. Braddock had not given himself time to reflect se- 
riously on the difficulties attending his enterprize. You see his disquie- 
tude and uneasiness painted in the letter he wrote the 5th of June to Mr, 
Robinson. He there complains of the little zeal with which the eolonies 
had seconded him, of the dangers he had undergone, and the charges he 
had been at, in order to transport the artillery and munitions in a country 
as yet uninhabited, unknown, and unpassable, even for the inhabitants 
themselves.* He was vet at Fort Cumberland when he wrote that let- 
ter. He left that about the latter end of June, and all know what was 
the issue of the engagement on the 9th of July, which was unhappy for 
him, and which put an end to his life and projects. 

Col. Johnson had set out immediately after the Congress at Alexan- 
dria, in order to execute on his part, the commission which was intrusted 
to him. He spent part of the month of May among the Five Nations, 

in order to animate them to the war. Nothing was spared to render the 
French odious. But neither calumnies nor presents had the desired effect, 
In vain did he endeavor to persuade the Mohawks, that the French had 
taken possession of different countries which belonged, not to the Eng- 
lish (for he durst not go so far) but to the Indians, their allies. ‘Those 
people, who have more sense than is co.amonly imagined, were not to be 
taken in that snare. ‘They returned an answer full of compliments ; but 
they refused coming to any conclusion, under pretence that it could not 
be done, but in a general council of all the nations. In fine, the speeches 
both of Colonel Johnson, and of the Indian Sachems, prove, that the lat- 
ter did not think the English had any right to prescribe Jaws to them. 
Both nations treat with each other on a foot of equality. The Iroquois, 
who were then something inclined to make a treaty of alliance with the 
English, are become their mortal enemies, since the proclamations, by 
which the English commanders were so imprudent as to offer a reward 
for their scalps. 





* How do these terms agree with that possession, which according to the English, secures to 
them the property of the countries West of the Apalachian mountains. 
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While that important treaty was carrying on, Colonel Johuson did not 
lose sight of the attack of fort Frederick. On the 5th of May he wrote 
to the Governors, who were to furnish him with men and artillery.* On 
the one hand that letter proves that he had resolved to bombard the Fort; 
and, on the other, that he flattered himself, he should be able to appear 
before the place, before the French had any intimation of his design. All 
things, says he, must be hastened, that nothing may retard our march, 
which might confirm the enemy in their suspicions of an attack, if un- 
happily they have any intelligence of it. 

On the side of Acadia, Colone! Monckton, ready to execute the attack 
of the forts on the Isthmus, began with publishing a proclamation on the 
third of May, in the name of Governor Lawrence, by which all the in- 
habitants of the French lands beyond the Isthmus, are commanded to sur- 
render themselves immediately to the English, and to deliver up all their 
arms.t ‘That was certainly the country, in respect to which, his Brit- 
annic Majesty had, after the building of the English and French forts in 
the Isthmus, formerly promised, that no innovations should be made, till 
the commissaries had come toa determination. On the 16th and 17th of 
June following, Colonel Monckton bombarded and took the French forts 
of Beau Sejour and Gaspereaux. 

We are now come to the time when the rupture between the two 
Courts became notorious ; it would have been sooner, if the Court of 
France could have been sooner, informed of the resolutions of his 
Britannic Majesty: but at the very time that they executed in America 
the plan of invasion that had been concerted before the year 1754, the 
ministers of Great Britain sought to amuse the Court of France with 
negociations. ‘They carried on a war beyond sea, and in Europe seemed 
wholly taken up with a system of pacification, and the means to prevent 
that rupture which England had resolved on. 

That negociation, which Europe ought to be informed of, was only 
intended, on the part of England, to gain as much time as would be 
necessary to carry into execution all the parts of the plan. So we shall 
see, that the more condescending France showed itself, the more the 
British ministers invented new difficulties, to prevent the coming to an 

| agreement, till, at length, General Braddock’s letters having given the 
Court of London full assurance of success, his Britannic Majesty gave 
express orders to make open war by sea, ai.d to attack, without distine- 
tion, all the vessels of the King. 

The designs of the Court of London will be laid open, by a particular 
account of the Negociation, which engaged the most serious attention of 
the French minister, and which seemed to engage the attention of the 
minister of Great Britain, for the first six months of the year 1755. 

In the Month of January of that Year, his Majesty, willing to prevent 
the ill effect of the accidental difference between the French and English 
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on the banks of Ohio (the cause of which, as you have seen above, cannot 
be imputed to the French) sent to the Court of London, by the Duke de 
Mirepoix, a memorial, which had a tendency to prevent the effect of those 
troubles.* 





In that memorial, which was dated the 15th of January, the King 
proposed to his Britannic Majesty, that, before they examined into the 
grounds and circumstances of that quarrel, they should first send positive 
orders to the respective Governors, to make them cease from all enterprises 
and violences ; and command them, with respect to the territory on the 
side of Onto, or 1a Bevis Riviere, to put all things without delay, in the 
same condition in which they were, or ought to have been before the last 


war. 

The King demanded, at the same time, that the claims respecting that 
country, should be amicably referred to the commissaries; and, that to 
remove all grounds of uneasiness his Brrrannic Majesty, would explain 
himself fully, as to the destination and motives of that armament which 


was made in Ireland. 

Had that proposal been accepted, Fort du Quesne, which General 
Braddock was commanded to attack, would have been destroyed by the 
French themselves, and the commissaries of the two Nations, would have 
examined in an amicable manner, the titles and possession of each 


Crown 

The answer to that memorial, was sent to the Duke de Mirepoix the | 
22d of January, 1755. That answert has two parts; and if the first 
appeared captious, the second, however, contained nothing equivocal. and 
ought to have been sufficient to assure the French of the destination of the 


armament in Ireland. 

Ist, His Britannic Majesty demands, that the posséssion of that 
Territory on the side of Ohio, be put in the same condition, in which it 
was at the time of the Conclusion of the treaty of Utrecht ; and, agreeable 
to the stipulations of that same treaty he would have thé same done in 
all the other possession of North America ; and agrees, when that is done, 
to treat about the instructions of the respective Governors, and making 
them cease from all violences, and to refer the pretensions of both to be 
quickly and finally discussed and adjusted, in an amicable manner, be- 
tween the two courts. 

2d, He declares, that the defence of his rights and possessions, and 
the protection of his subjects, had been the sole motives of that arma+ 
ment which lad been sent to North America; which was done without 
intention to offend any Power whatever, or to do any thing which could 
infringe the general peace. 

It was difficult to conceive, how the treaty of Utrecht could be made 
use of, to settle the rights of each nation on the Ohio$ or how it was 
possible to demand, as previous to all negotiation, that the other lands in 
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dispute, should be restored to the condition in which they were at the 

conclusion of that treaty, and agreeable to the stipulations which are there- 

in contained, At the time of the treaty of Utrecht, the possession was 
| in favor of France, since it was France that ceded it. And the extent of 
| that cession, and the meaning of the stipulations in that treaty, were the 
! things, which it was agreed should be referred to commissaries$ and the 
King of England had promised, that no innovations should be made, till 
they had come to a determination. 

The Court of France, therefore, urged, [and at the same time that it 
| assured his Britannic Majesty of the confidence it had in the sincerity of 
his declaration, it made it appear, in a reply, which was sent to the Court 
of London, the 6th of February] that the proposal made by his Majesty 
was the only one, which could effectually prevent trouble and uneasiness. 
It asserted, that that method was agreeable to the engagements of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, to the measures taken since that time, and to 
| the conditions demanded by England itself, in 1750, and 1751. And in- 
deed, as the design of that commission, to which the Court of London 
had agreed, was to determine the meaning of the 12th and 13th article 
| of the treaty of Utrecht, the execution of those articles, could not be 
P | looked on as the basis of a negociation. ‘That would have been to give 
up, as an undoubted principle and rule of action, the very thing that was 
submitted to the decision of commissaries. 

His Majesty therefore proposed, Ist, that both Kings’should command 
_ their respective Governors, to abstain from all violence, and all enter- 
prises. 
| 2d, That in all North-America, things should be restored to the condition 

in which they were, or aught to have been before the last war agreeable 
'| to the 9th article of the treaty of Aix-laChapelle. 

3d, That agreeable to the 18th articie of the same treaty, his Britannic 
Majesty inform the commission established at Paris of his pretensions and 
the foundation on which they were built. 

Finally, in answer to the enquiry of the Court of London in the last 
memorial respecting the design of those armaments which his Majesty 
had made, it was not dissembled, that those armaments, which the Court 
of London had published to all Europe, and which it had, in part, carried 
into execution, had made these precautions necessary, on the side of 
France. 

At length, France was even willing to the difficulties raised by the 
Court of London. It consented to take for a provisional rule the condition 
in which things were immediately after the treaty of Utrecht; and the 
Duke de Mirepoix sent the English ministers, the plan of a preliminary 
agreement; the terms of which, it was believed, would be accepted.* 
The two sovereigns therein agreed to send orders to put a stop to all 
violences on both sides : it was moreover stipulated, that the French and 
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English should by agreement, evacuate all that country situate between | 
the Ohio and the Apalachian mountains ; and that the French should retire | 
beyond the river, and the English on this side the mountains: that all | 
that country, during the time agreed on, should be looked on as neutral ; | 
that nei'her nation should be at liberty to frequent it; that all things should | 
be restored to the same condition, in which they were, or ought to have | 
been afier the treaty of Utrecht, and that the forts, which had been built | 
since that time, on the lands contended for, should on both sides be de- 1 
stcoyed. Furthermore, their Majesties agreed, that in the space of two 

years, they would cause every matter in dispute to be examined and | 
regulated, by commissaries nominated for that purpose. 





This as you see, was to concur with the proposal, contained in the me- 
morial of the Court of London, dated the 22d of January, 1755. The | 
Court of France negotiated with much more sincerity than the ministers 
of his Britannic Majesty acted, when they assured the Duke de Mirepoix, 
that the armaments made in Ireland, and the fleet which had sailed from 
thence, were principally intended to preserve a subordination and good | 
order in the English Colonies. 

These very ministers, who feared nothing so much as an accommodation, 
and who knew that Mr. Braddock, and all the English commanders, were 
then on their march, were ex!remely surprised to sce I’rance comply, in 
some measure, with their first demands. ‘They thereupon immediately 
changed the plan, which they themselves had proposed ; and om’ the 7th 
of March, sent to the Duke de Mirepoix, another plan of agreement, 
which they would never have devised, but because they well knew it could | 
not possibly be agreed to* 

The two Kings therein agreed to send orders to put a stop to all 
violences: but these were not to take place, until Franee had submitted 
to the following conditions. 1st, ‘To destroy not only the forts situate be- 
tween the Apalachian Mountains and the Ohio, but also to destroy all the | 
settlements which lie between the Ohio and the Wabash, or the river | 
St Jerome. 2d,'Todemolish Fort Niagara, and Fort Frederic, situate on 
Lake Champlain; and, with regard to the Lakes Ontario, Erie. and 
Champlain, they were to belong neither to one nor the other, but should 
be equally frequented by the subjects of both crowns, who should have | 
an equal right to trade there. 3d, T’o grant definitively to England, not 
only that part of the peninsula to the North of Acadia, which was then in 
dispute, but also the space of twenty leagues, from South to North, in all 
that country which reaches from the river Pentagoet, as far as the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 4th, and lastly, that all the southern bank of the river | 
St. Lawrence, should belong to ne body, but should remain uninhabited. | 


On these conditions his Britannic Majesty was willing to commit the | 
decision of his other claims to the commissaries of the two crowns. 


* See No. 5. 
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~ By that means the Court of London rendered the preliminary negociation 
as long, and subject to as many difficult-es, as the principal one, which 
was all that it desired. ‘The Court of France, sensible that proposals so 
| different from those first made, only tended to prevent the conclusion of 
a preliminary agreement, insisted on the necessity of beginning, before all 
| things, with giving orders to prevent all hostilities, and to put a stop to 
all violences. It was also proposed, that the two Courts should mutually 
‘| communicate to each other the orders they gave ; but with this proposal,* 
| so just and equitable, the British ministers absolutely refused to comply, 
| in the answert they sent to the Duke de Mirepoix, the 5th of April, 
| 1755. 
| There was therefore a necessity to return and combat that plan of 
| agreement, on which the English ministry so much insisted. It was 
easy to prove, that tle preliminary agreement which England demanded, 
began with absulutely deciding, to the prejudice of France, thatcontroversy, | 
which his Britannic Majesty had formerly promised to refer to commis- || 
saries. By that plan, the French irretrievably lost all trade with Canada || 
| 
| 








| by the River St. John, the King was stripped of the property of the three 
| Lakes, which had always been looked on as part of New France, and the 
river St. Lawrence, which is the centre of Canada, became the boundary 
| of that Colony. All these things were discussed in a letter of the 13th 
of April, 1755,{ by which the French minister informed the Duke de 
Mirepoix of his Majesty’s intentions, and his answer to the plan proposed 
by England, which was an absolute refusal to agree thereto. | 

On the 24th of April, 1755, the British Minister sent the Ambassador | 
| of France, a sort of an answer to that letter. ‘They had not yet received | 
' _ advice of the last disposition of affairs in America, nor were they sure in || 
England, that the operations, which they took so much care to conceal, | 








could all be executed at the same time. It was therefore necessary still 
to prolong the negotiation. So we see, that in that answer,| the Court of | 
London complains of the little attention that the French Minister had 
| given to their reflections; and, they also add, that they are ready to enter 
upon an examination of all the points in dispute, and in the course of that 
examination, they will be able to discover wherein the principal differen- | 
ces consist. 


His Majesty, even then, would have very willingly consented to enter 
| upon the examination and discussion of those points which prevented 
the conclusion of a preliminary treaty. Of this, the Duke de Mirepoix 
assured the Ministers of Great Britain, on the 6th of May, 1755:§ And || 
| in the memorial which the Court of London ordered to be sent to him, 
on the 9th of the same month, they affect to testify the greatest satisfac- 
tion on that account. In these terms they express themselves.** 

“The Court of Great Britain sees, with the greatest satisfaction, by the 
answer which his excellency the Duke de ' Mirepoix has sent to Mr. Rob- 
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f inson, the 6th of this month, not only that the Court of France continues 
in its resolution to maintain the peace, but that its dispositions are the 
( same as those of England always have been, and that it is still ready to 
enter, without delay, upon the examination and amicable discussion of all 
the points in dispute. ‘The court of London, in the whole course of this 
examination, has proceeded with so much candor and sincerity,’’ &c. 

It is not necessary to remark the date of that memorial. Every body 
; may compare it with those of General Braddock’s letters, which I have | 
spoken of above, and may, if they please, reconcile that candor and sin- | 
cerity with the hostilities which were then committed in America. At 
the very time that the ministers of Great Britain were giving such repeat. | 
i ed and strong assurances to his Majesty’s Ambassador, the people in Lon- | 
i don began to publish, that a rupture was resolved on, and that Admiral 
Boscawen, who had just set sail, had orders to attack the French vessels | 
wherever he should find them. No longer dit they assign the preten- 
ded encroachments of France as motives of the war; but the necessity 
there was to embrace this opportunity to ruin her commerce, and put it 
out of her power to re-establish her marine. 

These reports were so current and uniform, that the Duke de Mirepoix | 
thought it his duty to inform his court thereof, Which he did, notwith- | 
standing the most formal and repeated assurances, which the Ministers of | | 
Great Britain gave him of their pacific intentions. ‘They told him again | | 
and again, that he ought to give no credit, either to common reports or to | 
the public newspapers. Nay, these Ministers went even farther: The | 
Duke de Mirepoix having about the latter end of April manifested some 

| 





uneasiness about the destination of Admiral Boscawen’s fleet, and the or- | 
ders that were given him, they positively assured him, that the English | | 
would certainly not attack first. 
Considering the confidence due to so many appearances of sincerity, it | 
is no wonder that France thought the negotiation ought to be continued. | 1 
The English ministers had never made a proposal, but at the same time | | 
they gave sufficient room to believe that it was not their last. ‘Therefore | | 
| 





on the 12th of May, the Duke de Mirepoix sent them a memorial much | 
more regular than the former,* and in which the rights and interests of ! 
both nations were examined, with relation to articles of a preliminary | 
agreement, in which they could not yet concur. 
| The English Ministry made him wait an answer, till the end of May, | 
and some days in June. On the 7th they sent it. Now if any one will | 
reflect, that on the 8th Admiral Boscawen gave the signal of an open rup- 
ture by Sea, he must be convinced that the delay of that answer, made a | 
part of that plan of action, which the Court of London had formed. 

In that answer, which was deferred with so much address, the British | 
Ministry repeated anew the grounds of all their claims in America. In | 
it they found the right which England has to that dominion it exercises 
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| over the Iroquois, on a pretended sale which the Indians have made to 








the English. In fine, they renew all the disputes about Acadia, the de- 
cision of which had been referred to the commissaries of the two nations. 
This was no longer to treat about a preliminary agreement, which might 
prevent hostilities, and put the two courts in a condition to treat in an 
amicable manner. It was to examine the very foundation of the contro- 
versy. But it then little concerned England, which had only sought to 
gain time, and now approached the period, when all their enterprises must 


| become notorious. 


On the 15th of July, the news came to London, of the capture of two 
French Men of War, the Alcide andthe Lys. ‘They had been attacked 


' on the banks of Newfoundland by the Admiral Boscawen, who had talked 
| of nothing bnt peace, till the moment he had brought his guns to bear, 
| and was ready to pour a broadside into them. 


If his Majesty’s Ambassador at London, had room to be surprised at 
that news, he had much more reason afterwards, at the insinuation of one 
of the English Ministers, who would have him attribute such open hos- 
tilities to amistake. ‘The Secretary of State went so far as to endeavor 


the British Ministry, that France had negociated till they could have had 
certain advice, that the general plan of invasion, the success of which 
was then looked on certain, was carried into execution. 

From what is said, it is easy to judge, whether the departure of the 
French Ambasshdor from London was too precipitate, as the Court of 
Great Britain asserts, in the memorial which I have answered, only by a 
detail of facts. 

What has passed since his departure, either in Europe or America, is 
too public, and too well known, to need a relation here. ‘The account I 
have given, both of the military operations, and political negotiations of 
England, is sufficient to give a just idea of the causes of the rupture, and 
of the views which have influenced both powers. 

Such are the facts. England cannot deny one of them. Let Europe 


now pronounce. 


END OF FIRST VOLUME. 














| to persuade him, that what had happened, ought by no means to break off | 
| the negociation. Doubtless, it would have been more advantageous for 
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A COLLECTION OF PAPERS, 

TENDING TO VINDICATE THE CONDUCT OF THE CourT OF FRANCE, IN AN- 
SWER TO THE OBSERVATIONS SENT BY THE ENGLISH MINISTRY TO THE 
severRAL Courts or Kurore. 

PART FIRST.—NO. 1. 
An extract of a Memorial from the British Court, delivered to the 


French Ambassador the 24th of July, 1749, in answer to that which | 


was sent from the French King, relating to the settlements projected 
by England. 


His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, having considered the memo- | 
rial which was presented to the Duke of Bedford the 7th of last month, | 
concerning Nova Scotia, hy M. Durand, one of the Ministers of his | 
most Christian Majesty at the Court of England, ordered, that the differ- | 
ent observations which appear necessary to be made on the said memos | 


rial, be represented in the following manner to the said M. Durand. 

The two points concerning which the most Christian King demands an 
explanation ; to wit, the settlement of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, and the 
project attributed to Gov. Dobbs, are in themselves so little liable to any 
objection from any power whatsoever, that it will be easy to remove the 
bad opinions the court of France may have conceived, by the false re- 
ports which may have been suggested to him on that account. 

The only thing which might in justice give umbrage to the Court of 
France, would be an apprehension founded on reason, that the King had 
given orders to extend the settlements in Nova Scotia, farther than his 
Majesty had a right to do, by the 12th article of the treaty of Utrecht. 

But such an apprehension falls of itself, since the King of Great Britain, 
in conformity to the French King’s desire, agrees to submit the regulation 
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of the limits of Nova Scotia ta commissioners, according to its ancient | 


bounds, and also the limits and the right of possession of the several is- 


lands and countries in America, which have been in dispute between the ! 


two nations: nor can it be supposed the King would extend settlements, 
which must of necessity be attended with vast expense, in a part of the 
province he has not a clear and undoubted right to. 

As the limits, therefore, of Nova-Scotia are to be submitted to the 
examination of commissioners, it is needless to answer here all the 
assertions contained in the memorial of M. Durand upon that head. 


M. Durand has also lightly touched in his memorial, on the plan projected | 
by Governor Dobbs, as tending to encroach upon the trade whieh the | 


French have with the Indians towards the North of Canada, and to extend 
the British settlements in those parts, to the prejudice of the rights of his 


most Christian Majesty ; he did not enter into particulars thereupon, the | 


objects of the said plan not being sufficiently known in France. 
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But it would be very easy to give the Court of France an entire satis- 


faction on that article, assuring them that this plan, which was debated 
in parliament, had absolutely no other intention than to open an exclusive 
commerce to the whole Nation, which had been practised a long time by 
a privileged company, under a private patent, and that only with an 
intent to extend a general trade in those parts, and not to enlarge the 
possessions of the Nation, at the expense of any other. 

Butas this plan was not approved of in parliament, it is now laid aside, and 
consequently out of the question ; nevertheless, had it been put in execu- 


| tion, it cannot be conceived, how it could have given the Court of France 


the least grounds of complaint, as it had only a relation to an affair that 
concerned the subjects of the Kingdom alone ; that is to say, whether a 
a trade long time practised at Hudson Bay, should be continued by a 
private company, exclusively, or should be open to all his Majesty’s 
subjects in general. 

His Majesty, having thus explain’d his sentiments, makes no difficulty 
to declare, in answer to the demands made by the Court of France. 

Ist, That effectual orders have already been given not to commit any 
attempt, either on the side of Nova Scotia, or on that of Hudson,s Bay, 
against the possessions of his most christian majesty’s subjects, or that 
might, in any respect, derogate from the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or from any former engagements actually existing between the two 
Crowns. 

2d, ‘I hat his Majesty consents to nominate forthwith two commissioners, 
to confer at Paris, with those who shall be appointed by his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, concerning the respective limits, which are actually in dis- 
pute between the two crowns; not only those which concern Nova Sco- 
tia and Acadia, but also the limits in other parts of that continent, where- 
soever the settlements of the two nations border one upon another; as 
also to determine (according to a proposal made in a former memorial) 
which are the islands belonging to each crown, and which are to remain 
neutral 

Before his Majesty approved of any settlements raised by his subjects 
in that part of Nova Scotia, to which (though undoubtedly belonging to 
the King) France has !aid claim, he consented to submit his pretentions 
to the decision of Commissioners, as a convincing proof of his desire to 
preserve the union and harmony so happily restored between the two 
crowns, 


NUMBER IL. 


A letter from my Lord Albermarle, to M. the Marquis de Puyzieulz, 
complaining of a detachment sent by M. de la Jonquiere, to protect 
the inhabitants of Chiboudi. 

Paris, March 25th, 1750. 
I have this moment received a letter frem the Duke of Bedford, where- 
in I have orders from his majesty, to represent to your Excellency the 
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causes of complaint, which the Governors of his most Christian Majesty 
in America have occasioned, by encroaching upon the territories of his 
Majesty in Nova Scotia. It is with the greatest reluctance, that his Ma- 
| jesty finds himself under a necessity of making representations against 
any of the subjects of his most Christian Majesty; and more so, having 
entertained some hopes, that after those which I had made, by his Majes. 
ty’s orders in September last, and the answer of your Excellency, con- 
cerning the settlement which M. de la Galissoniere had undertaken at the 
River St. John, positive orders had been sent to the French Governors, 
not only to terminate every cause of dispute, but also to avoid for the fu- | 
ture, with the greatest care, all proceedings which might give rise to new 
debates. Nevertheless, his Majesty has now received letters from Gove 
ernor Cornwallis, of Nova Scotia, wherein he complains, that M. de la 
Jonquiere sent troops to Chiboudi, which is one of those districts that 
had sent deputies to the said Governor, at nis arrival in that provinee, in 
order to submit themselves to him, and to receive the orders of his Ma- 
jesty. There can be no stronger proof, that those inhabitants looked 
upon themselves as subjeets of Great Britain, since the province of Nova | 
Scotia was annexed to that Crown. 

It is needless to repeat here the reasons which authorize his Majesty | 
to demand that Justice which is due to him on the account of the new 
proceedings of M. de la Jonquiere; his most Christian Majesty cannot be 
ignorant of them. After the express orders his Majesty sent to all his 
Governors, to bear continually in mind to adjust all those disputes in an 
amicable manner, and consequently to avoid with care all mariner of hos- 
tilities,* unless a just defence of the honor, and of the rights of the 
Crown, should indispensably require them. Without mentioning his 
Majesty's incontestable right, there is a reason of mutual obligation, to 
determine his most Christian Majesty to give the like orders to M. de la 
Jonquiere, that it belongs to him to restore all things in their former state, 
until the commissiouers who are impowered to decide on the limits in 
America, have settled the decision thereof, and have directed the rights 
of the two crowns, and that he desist from every attempt which might give | 
the least interruption to the union so happily restored between both 
Nations. ‘The King of Great Britain is persuaded that his most Christian 
Majesty will be so much the more inclined to make use of such friendly | 
and wholesome measures, aS small contests of this kind draw after them | 
much greater. unless timely prevented. 

Iam, &c. Signed, ALBEMARLE. 


_— 


* This is what Governor Cornwallis has not done, since it is certain, that the fort at Mines, 
and that at Beau Bassin, were built before the French raised those of Beau Sejour and Gaspar- | 
eaux, and that the latter were built only after the vidlent measures taken by Governor Cornwal- | 
lis, against the inhabitan!s of the Isthmus, which had obliged them to retiro to the inner part of | 
theiands. This is a fact which the English cannot deny, asthe era of the building of those forts | 
is well known to both nations. | 
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~ An answer from the Marquis de Puyzieulz, to the foregoing letter. 
Versailles, March 31st, 1750. 

Smr:—I received the letter your excellency was pleased to honor me 
with, dated the 25th of this instant, containing the complaints your court 
makes against the Marquis de la Jonquiere, Governor of New France, 
for sending a detachment of troops to Chiboudi, as the Count de la Gal- 
issoniere, his predecessor, had done heretofore to the river St. John. 

The British Court has no doubt seen the reasons, which have author- 
ized the conduct of these two Governors in a memorial delivered to them 
in June last, wherein it was demonstrated, that the river St. John and 
Chiboudi are on the continent of Canada. 

As to the submissions which some of the inhabitants of Chiboudi are 
said to have made to the English Governor of Nova Scotia, before the 
arrival of the detachment from Canada, the said inhabitants being intimi- 
dated by that Governor, those submissions would not acquire any right 
to Great Britain, nor prevent their being settled on French ground § they 
would only prove* that if there was any commotion upon that frontier, it 
was occasioned by some innovations brought about by thé English Gov- 
ernor, and certain it is, that the precautions which the French Governors 
thought it their duty to take, were with no other view than to remove 
from the said inhabitants the fear of those innovations. 

But there are to be no more debates on that head amongst the respec- 
tive Governors, by virtue of the orders they have received to make no 
alterations until the limits are settled, which is to be doné by commis 
sioners; orders, which M. de la Jonquiére could not have received when 
he sent the detachment to Chiboudi, since they could not be sent over to 
him before the latter part of the winter, as ’tis well known in England, 

Lastly, this ought to make us the more sensible of the necessity there 
is to endeavor to forward the business of the Commissioners who arte to 
regulate the limits of the two crowns in America; and the King orders 
me to renew his instances on that head, with his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain ; his Majesty insists thereon with so much the more ear 
nestness, as this work tends to keep up that good harmony, so happily 
restored between the two crowns, and the subjects thereof; and his Ma- 
jesty has nothing more at heart, than to procure the support and preset- 
vation thereof. I am, &c. Signed, Pouygtevtx. 





NUMBER IIL 
Memorial delivered by order of his must Christian Majesty to my 
Lord Albermatle, the 5th of January 1751, and sent the same day to 
M. the Duke of Mirepoix in England ; containing the complaints 
which France makes concerning the hostilities committed and allowed 
of by the English. 
_* These submissions forced from some inhabitants, were in effect a seqiiel of the threats of the 
English Governor,and prove a recent attempt. How came it to pags, since the treaty of Utrecht, 
that England has had no thought of making that country ackhowledge the euthoriry of its gov- 


ernment? We are yet in doubt as to the submissions of the inhabitants; but certain it is, the 
major part of them implored the protection of the Marquis de la Jonquiere against violence 
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~ ‘The public newspapers have made known, some months since several 
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attempts which the English have made against some French vessels in the | 


Bay of St. Lawrence, and upon the eoast of New France, but this news 
seemed so contrary to the right of nations, and the friendly disposition ot 
which the British Court has given so many marks since the restoration 
of peace, that no credit could be given to them: but now to our greatest 
surprise, we hear, by letters from Canada, and Cape Breton, that English 
vessels act in those Seas as in the time of an open war. During the 
whole summer last, those vessels were spread about, even to the utmost 
part of the Bay of Saint Lawrence, stopping and insulting all the French 
Sloops they came across. They attempted to take away a brigantine 
which was at anchor in the river St. John, to which place’ she had been 
sent by the intendant of Canada, to carry provisions to the detachments 
of the King’s troops which are in those parts; and, finding it could not 
be done, an English captain took some sailors out of the brig, who have 
since been sent by Governor Cornwallis to Cape Breton. But, without 
entering into particulars concerning all the violences and irregularities of 
which the English have been guilty, we shall only mention here two 
facts. 





The first isy the taking of a French Sloop called the London, capt. Ja- | 


lain, by two Snows of war. ‘This Sloop was sent by the intendant of 
Canada to Chedaick, in the Bay of St. Lawrence, there to carry provi- 
sions to the King’s Troops, as also the annual presents, which it was 


customary for his Majesty to make to certain Indians belonging to a | 


French mission ; the said presents consisted in ammunition, different sorts 
of goods, and provisions. ‘This said sloop returning from Chedaick, where 
she had landed cargo, was taken, towards the end of the Month of August, 
between the coast of Canada and the Island St. John. She was afterwards 
sent to Chibouctou, where she was condemned. 

The second, is the taking of a French brigantine, by a frigate belonging 


to the King of Great-Britain, the circumstances whereof, will undoubtedly, | 
appear to his Britannic Majesty more aggravating than the first. The | 
Marquis de la Jonquiere, being informed of the conduct of the English | 


vessels had often sent complaints thereof to Governor Cornwallis though 
to no purpose ; and having occasion to send the necessary succours to the 
detachments of the troops which are towards the river St. John thought 
it necessary, in September last, to fit out a Brigantine at Quebec, called 
the Saint Francis, in order to convoy a schooner laden with the succours 
afore-mentioned. He gave to Mr. Vergor, Captain of the troops, thé 
command of the brig aforesaid, carrying ten small guns, and sixty men, 
including thirty soldiers. Captain Vergor was positively forbidden in 


the instructions which were given him, to undertake any thing against | 


any of the English vessels he should chance to meet; and in ease he | 
found any one that would oppose him in his passage, his orders were 


not to fire until the English had begun, and to let them know first, that | 
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|| being right before the wind presently came up to him. In about half an 
| hour after, the frigate fired a ball a-stern of the Brigantine, and hoisted 
| her flag. Whereupon capt. Vergor ordered his streamer and flag to be 


| sail. ‘Thenhe prepared for an engagement, in case of a fresh insult ; 


| with ball, into captain Vergor’s sails. According to the orders the Marquis 
_ dela Jonquiere had given him, he hailed the vessel in French telling 
_ them he was commander of a vessel belonging to the King of France, and 
| that he was carrying provisions and ammunition to the troops of his 
| Majesty. Whereupon the English commander made no further answer, 


| captain ordered the same words to be repeated in English, which had be- 
|| fore been spoken in French. But all the answer he could get, was a 
' whole broadside, and a volley of musket-shot. The fight lasted near 
| its sails, and rigging, that capt. Vergor was obliged to strike, after having 
| shattered condition, the English captain sent his own to take him on board, 


| when Capt. Vergor discovered that it was the Albany frigate, carrying 
| fourteen guns, twenty eight swivels, and one hundred and twenty men, 


| conducted from on board the frigate to his house, in one of whose 


| hour after, and having given his people orders to lock him in with the 
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he was commander of 2 vessel belonging to the King of France fitted out 
to carry provisions to his troops. 

On the 16th of October, the Brigantine and schooner being two leagues 
to the westward of the Isles of Seal, capt. Vergor discovered at eleven in 
the forenoon, an English frigate making towards him, and crowding sails, 


hoisted, and fired one gun, without slacking sail. ‘The frigate, still con- 
tinued her pursuit, came in half an hour’s time within reach of a six 
pounder, then fired a second gun, and hoisted her streamer. Soon after 
which a third gun was fired, the bullet whereof went through his fore-top 


however, the English frigate coming close up, again, fired a fourth gun, 


than to tell him to bring to, or he would sink him. To which the French 


five hours ; but the French Brigantine was at last so torn and shattered in 


had several men killed and wounded. His long-boat being also in a 


commanded by captain Rous. This captain took also the crew on board, 
as also the soldiers belonging to the Brigantine; and left none but the 
wounded, then sailed immediately for Chibouctou, leading the brig afore- 
said in tow. They arrived at Chibouctou the 19th of October. The 
next day, Governor Cornwallis sent for capt. Vergor, who was immediately 


chambers he was confined. Governor Cornwallis came to him half an 


said Vergor, told him he was sorry for what had happened, that capt, 
Rous had lost a great many men. He answered, that he was very sorry 
for it.himself, that it was altogether owing to capt. Rous whose conduct 
he immediately related. Governor Cornwallis answered, that if things 
were as he said, Capt. Rous was in the wrong, and, furthermore, would 
call his council the next day to decide thereon, which he accordingly did. 





Capt, Rous, his mate, and some of the company belonging to the Brigan- 
tine, were called to it: capt. Vergor was also called, who declared, the 


























| intentions, that we cannot attribute an attempt so contrary to all manner 


| tures call for, as also orders to be given to prevent hereafter the like abuse. 
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facts in the same manner as related heretofore : capt. Rous gould not but 
own, he had first fired a gun with ball in the fore-mast of the Brigantine, 
Whereupon the Governer arose, and having ordered all the officers 
belonging to the Brigantine, who were in a room adjacent, to come into 
the council chamber, they were asked who had fired the first gun? and 
they all replied that capt. Rous had fired two volleys. Immediately the 
declaration of capt, Vergor was read before them and they all affirmed it : 
true in every circumstance. Nevertheless nothing was determined, either 
at that sitting, nor at five or six others which were since assembled. 
But two or three days after the first sitting, Governor Cornwallis asked 
captain Vergor what he would require to repair the brig fit for sea service, 
offering to provide him with all that was necessary for that purpose ; he 
answered, he could not do without the main-mast, and four pieces of 
cordage. The Governor promised he should have them, and accordingly 
ordered one to be cut down, which the crew belonging to the Brigantine, 
drew out of the woods, and told capt Vergor to see that his sails, his 
rigging, and eyery thing else he had occasion for, were mended. Whilst 
this captain was about repairing his vessel, capt. Rous applied to the 
admiralty, where the Brigantine was condemned. In a letter which 
Governor Cornwallis wrote to M. Desherbiers, a commander at Cape 
Breton, as he was sending him back M. Vergor, and the men belonging 
to the brig, as also their arms, he saith ; that the Admiralty pronounced 
it a lawful prize, for having carried on an illicit trade within the Prov- 
ince of his Britannic Majesty. ‘These are the terms he makes use of. 
There is no necessity of any pro or con in an affair of this kind. Here 
is a vessel fitted out for the service of his Majesty, commanded by one 
| of his Majesty’s officers, attacked as in a time of war. So good an opin- 
| ion we have of the integrity of his Majesty the King of Great Britain’s 














of laws, to any order from his said Majesty ; but, on the contrary, that 
/ assoon as he is acquainted with the truth of these facts, we may rely 
entirely on his equity, concerning that Justice and satisfaction these cap- 





An extract of a letter from Capt. Rous, Commander of his Majesty's 
frigate Albany. Dated, Chibouctou, Nova Scotia, Oct. 31st, 1750." 


The day after having left the river St. John, as I passed Cape Sable 
about noon, I discovered a Brigantine and a Schooner, turning the Cape, 
about two miles from the Coast, steering North West; and as I had be- | 
fore been informed of a Brigantine which was a pirate on that coast;t F 
immediately gaye her chase in order to speak to her. As soon as she 
found out who we were, she made a signal to the schooner which was | 























with her, who thereupon altered her course, west south-west, coming | 

— i} 

* That extract wae given to his Majesty’s minister by the English Ambassador, in order to ex- | 

cummin conduct of'the English. Capt. Rous suppresses several essential circumstances therein, — 
and alters the facts; nevertheless he is obliged to own that he was the aggressor. 

+ By this bad excuse the English always cloak the,r hostilitics at sea. i} 
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pretty near gun-shot of the brig, which was steering W.N. W. I fired 
one gun at the forepart of the brig, to bring her to, while the schooner 
was making off with all speed. The Brigantine put up French colors, 
and fired also one gun ; the schooner did the same, but put up no colors. 
When I come within gun-shot, I fired another right ahead of her, which 
she returned, and furled her main sail to make room for her small arms 
to play, and prepare tous. We hailed them when we were near enough 
to them, but they returned no answer. I ordered a six pounder to be fired 
upon them, and continued hailing. Soon after coming up close to her, 
she presented her head right upon our starboard, made one-half turn to the 
southward, in order to present us her larboard, and gave us her whole 
broadside, besides small arms, while we continued hailing without an- 
swer. I returned immediately a broadside, and the fight lasted two hours 
and a half, after which some of them hailed us in English that they would 
not fire any longer. I ordered them to strike, and sent my Lieutenant on 
board, who brought me the Captain of the Brigantine, and his papers, 
whereby I presently discovered it to be the St. Francis, Brigantine, of 
about one hundred and twenty tons, mounting ten guns, and four swivels, 
having sixty men on board, including thirty soldiers; that she had been 
laden at Quebec with arms, ammunition, clothing and provisions for the 
Indians, and had been fitted out to convoy the schooner aforesaid, which 
had made her escape during the engagement, and was also laden with 
like effects. 


I have brought the brigantine to this port, where she has been condem- 
ned by a Court of Admiralty, for carrying on a prohibited trade. Here 
is annexed a copy of the sentence pronounced by the said Court; your 
Excellencies will be pleased to peruse it. 


We had two men killed and one wounded, during the fight. On board 
the Brigantine were six killed and seven wounded. The commander 
of the Brigantine, saith she isa King’s ship. ‘Though he has no com- 
mission from the Crown, only an order from the Governor of Canada, to 
command the said vessel, and to convoy the schooner to the river St. 
John; where, after having unladen the ammunition, and the presents 
destined for the Indians, she was to return to Quebec, there to be 
disarmed. 

I must inform your honors, that when I came here last, I saw his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Tryal returning from a cruize in Bay Vert, where, upon 
the 8th of August last, she had taken a French sloop called the London, 
from Canada, Le Gras, Master; and having examined his papers, found 
that the business of this vessel was to carry ammunition, provisions, and 
other goods to the Indians, who are in a province belonging to his Majes- 
ty; Whereupon the Tryal took her, and brought her to this port, where 
she was condemned by his Majesty’s Court of Admiralty, for having car- 
ried on an illicit trade. 
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NUMBER IV. 
An Extract of a letter written by M. de la Jonquiere, Governor of Can- 


ada, to Governor Cornwallis, of Nova Scotia, dated Quebec, April | 


2d, 1750. 


The King my master is already acquainted with the orders which I | 
have given to the several officers that were sent by me to command the | 


forts aforesaid, to wit, to allow nobody to settle near them, and even op- 
pose such by force of arms as would offer to molest them, after my orders 
were made known to them: However,I shall give them no orders 
to raise any fortifications, until the commissioners, who are undoubtedly 
nominated, have regulated the true boundaries of Nova Scotia, and which 
are to belong to New France. Those limits have never been regulated, 


| since you acknowledge that commissioners are nominated for that pur- 


pose; and that is the very reason which engages me to send troops to 
keep the said stations, until matters are adjusted between the two crowns, 

I hope you will seriously observe this letter which I send you. You 
have no doubt acquainted the King your master of all that is done; and 
as you have given me to understand, that you will do your duty whilst 
you are waiting for his Majesty’s order, I also give you notice, that I 
shall not fail to do mine. 

A report prevails here, that Mr. Goram has arrested M. Girard the 
abbot, who is the curate of Capeguit ; I know not the reasons for sucha 


proceeding ; but as he is a subject of the King, my master, I desire you | » 


would send him home forthwith. 


A Memorial containing the complaints of England, and delivered to M. | 
the Marquis de Puyzieulz, ths 7th of July, 1750, by my Lord Al- 


bemarle. 

Be it known, that the subscriber hereof, an Ambassador Extraordinary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, of his Majesty the King of'Great Britain, 
has received orders from the King his master, dated at Hanover the 26th 
of last month, to represent to the court of France, the extreme srprise 
his Majesty is in, to learn the rash proceedings of the French in Ameri- 
ea, under the direction and authority of M. dela Jonquiere, who has made 
no scruple to avow them. 

Governor Cornwallis, of Nova Scotia, acquaints the Duke of Bedford, 
in a letter of the first of May, this present year, that the French have 
taken ‘possession of all that part of Nova Scotia, on the other side of the 
Bay of Fundi,* from the river Chignecto, to the river St. John, fixing the 
first for the limits of, that province, 

They have redu¢ed Beau Bassin to ashes, and transported all the in- 
habitants and their effects beyond the river,t have forced them 4o take up 
“* How could they take possession thereof, seeing the English own themselves, that the French 
were possessors of it ever since the treaty of Utrecht. But M. deda Jonquiere sent,a detach- 
ph a he English from executing a project which they themselves had formed to take 


+ By Beau-bassin is here meant a French settlement at Chignecto, which the French were obliged 
to quit. Setting fire to ones own habitation, upon being frightened by the news of ap invasion, 














cannot be called committing an hostility. | 
| 
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arms, and have formed them into companies; so that Mr. Lacorne, (a 
French officer) has there a body of two thousand five hundred men, com- 
posed of regulars, Canadians, and Indians. 

M. de la Corne, and Father Loutre (a French missionary) have often 
threatened the inhabitants of that province, and as often promised them 
presents, in order to persuade them to leave the country.* 

The inhabitants do not scruple to declare, that these proceedings are 
contrary to their inclinations; but that Messrs. Lacorne and Loutre, 
threaten to set the Indians on to murder them, if they tarry in the province. 

They protect and support, in open view, all those Indians who are wil- 
ling to side with them, although our most inveterate enemies. They de- 
tain the subjects of the King of Great Britain,t make his officers and 
soldiers prisoners. ‘I'hey stir up the Irench subjects of his Majesty to 
rebellion, and threaten to cut off all those who re.nain true. ‘They send 
the Indians who are their slaves, all over the province, who commit all 
manner of cruelties, 

They have set fire to some towns, which they themselves acknowledge 


| were belonging to his Majesty.{ 


Gov. Cornwallis sent Major Lawrence, with a detachment to Chignec- 
to, who arrived there the 20th of last April; they saw the town of Chig- 
necto burnt to ashes, the French colours planted on the bank, and M. de 


| la Corne at the head of his detachment, daring Major Lawrence, and de- 


claring he would defend that country to the very last, as a place belonging 
to Mrance. 

M. de la Corne having desired a conference with || Maj. Lawrence, the 
latter went to him, accompanied by two captains, and having asked said 
Lacorne by what orders he thus invaded the territories of his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, and there committed such outrages ; he an- 
swered, that what he did was by virtue of the orders of M. de la Jon- 
quiere, who had commanded him to take possession of Chiboudi, the 
river St John, Marem Cook, Pitcodiack, and all that part of the country, 
as belonging to his most Christian Majesty. and would at least keep and 
defend it, § until the limits were settled by the commissioners appointed 
for that purpose. 

Although the detachment of regular troops, commanded by Major 
Lawrence, was little inferior to that which M. de la Corne headed, yet the 
orders of his Majesty detained him from cummitting any act of hostility. 


* How shall we reconcile the leaving of a country which is possessed by the French, with an 
Invasion laid to their charge. 

+The Ambassador ought to have named some of them. But that was out of his power. 

{There was nota town inthe Istlimus; all that were burnt were a few cabins, which were 
built at Chignecto, to which the Indians set fire themselves, when they and the French were 
obliged to fly at the attack of Governor Cornwallis. 

M. de la Corne could not come with any design to attack, seeing his design was to eome to a 
parley. Governor Cornwallis was there before him, what could his business be at that place? 
which was possessed by the French at least till then. 

0 Keeping and defending éannot be called an invading; that is trne. 

| How came it fo pass that those very orders did not keep him from advancing #0 far with his 
troopst He acknowledges that the detatchinentof M. de la Corne was superior to his; that de- 
tatchment was no doubt a disappointinent to his designs; it was therefore very well done im the 
Marquis de la Jouquicre,to send troops to oppose the invasion, 
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His Majesty cannot imagine that the Court of France has any knowl- 
edge of such outrages, nay, he is so convinced of the equity of his most 
Christian Majesty, and of his desire to maintain a good understanding 
between the two crowns, that he will make no scruple to disapprove of 
them. 

Governor Cornwallis never had the least intention to form any settle: 
ment beyond the limits of the Peninsula,* or in such parts of the country, 
as France did not look upon to belong to him; nor was it ever the design 
of his Majesty in settling his province of Nova Scotia, to encroach upon 
the rights of his most Christian Majesty, or to take possession by force 
of arms of any country, whose right and property his Majesty had before 
agreed should be determined by Commissioners nominated for that pur- 
pose, until the regulation of the limits be effectually decided. 


The Ambassador is ordered to require a disapprobation of M. de la 
Jonquiere’s conduct; and that positive orders be sent him forthwith to | 
withdraw his troops, as also the Indians who are under his command, 
from off those places belonging to Great Britain; that satisfaction be 
given for injuries committed, and for the wrongs which the subjects of 
his majesty have suffered. His Majesty is fully persuaded, that the 
Court of France will readily consent to deliver the said Ambassador, a 
duplicate of whatever orders thay be sent to the Governor of Canada, 
that he may send it to his Court. Compeigne, July 7th, 1750. 

Signed, ALBERMARLE: 











A letter from the Marquis de Puyzieulz; to my Lord Albemarle, asa 
preliminary answer to the complaints aforementioned, until his most 
Christian Majesty should receive from Canada, an exact account of 
the facts which had occasioned them. 


Compeigne, June 23, 1750. 


Sir—The memorial which your excellency sent me, concerning the 
complaints made by Governor Cornwallis, of Nova Scotia, contains sev- 
eral facts, so contrary to that equity which is due to his Majesty, and to 
the instructions which M.de a Jonquiere has received, that if they are 
such as the memorial represents them to be; the king will order that 
satisfaction be made to the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and will 
send new instructions in order to prevent all man.er of disputes between 
the two nations, not doubting, his Britannic Majesty will give the like 
orders on his part. Permit me, sir, to tell you, that I cannot help think- 
ing the declaration of facts much exaggerated ; and as I know M. de la 
Joniquiere, is a Gentleman of wisdom, and know also his instructions, I 
am sorry Governor Cornwallis did not apply to him, before he sent com 
plaints to his court; I sent immediately your memorial to M. Rouille, | 
desiring him to enquire with all speed how affairs were transacted in 














* That is positive, and the English acknowledge it themselves, at least they had no liberty to 


form schemes in the continent, before the determination made by commissioners, But did they 
wait till then, 1 
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| Canada, and to let me know them, that I may be able to answer your 
excellency in a more positive manner. 
I have the Honor to be, &c., Signed, Puyziev.x. 
P. S.—Perhaps Governor Cornwallis may have formed settlements 
on some lands contended for, or on the King’s Territories. 


A letter sent by M. Rouille to M. de la Jonquiere, a copy of which was 
sent on the 15th of July, 1750, to my Lord Albemarle. 


Versailles, July 11th, 1750. 

Sm—I send you 2 copy of a memorial, directed to the Marquis de 
Puyzietlx, from the Ambassador of Great Britain; wherein you will see 
the complaints made by the British Court, concerning certain transactions 
on the Frontiers of Canada and Nova Scotia. If any of the French in- 
habitants in those parts, be guilty of the outrages there complained of, 
they would deserve punishment, and the King would make an example 
of them. His Majesty therefore desires you would send me, by the first 
opportunity, a faithful and true account of the facts, that I may acquaint 
him with the particulars thereof. 

The King also commands me to put you in mind of the several orders 
which his Majesty has already given you, concerning the manner in 
which you are to conduct yourself towards the English, especially in 
every thing that regards the limits of the respective Colonies, till they 
are regulated; in supporting his just rights against every attempt which 
might tend to invade them: you are also to attempt nothing against the 
rights of the English, but to treat them in such a respectful manner, as 
may be consistent with the honor of the nation, and the preservation of 
its possessions ; you are also to take care that those officers, who shall 
be sent by you, from time to time, to such block-houses as are adjacent to 
the English Colonies, hehave likewise in the same matiner: in a word, 
prevent every thing which might occasion any just cause of complaint 
against you. His Britannic Majesty, as I have already acquainted you, 
has prescribed to the Governors of his Colonies, the like conduct respec- 
ting you. There is reason to hope that all things will be carried on bes 
tween both parties, in a manner agreeable to the views of their Majesties, 
for the union of both nations. Once more, his Majesty charges you to un- 
dertake nothing that might cause any disorder. 

I an, &c, Signed, Rovittz. 


A Memorial in answer to the complaints made by England, and sent 
the 15th of September, to my Lord Albemarle.* 


Two essential observations have been made in answer to the memorial 
sent by the Earl of Albemarle to the Marquis de Puyzieulx, concerning 
the complaints of Governor Cornwallis, of Nova-Scotia. 

Ist, That it is not reasonable, that those outrages, which the said Gov- 
ernor imputes to the French officers, should be left to his declaration 


* Exact news of what had passed in America had then been received. 
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only ; that his Majesty would get an account of what had passed ; and if 
the facts he complained of were founded on reason, his Majesty would 


| not hesitate to punish them accordingly. 


2d, That his Majesty was about renewing his orders to the Marquis de 
la Jonquiere, on the chief subject relating to limits in the most positive 
terms, that the French within his Government should behave in a manner 
agreeable to that good correspondence existing between the two nations, 
and to the intention of his Majesty, for strengthening thereof; being con- 
fident that his Britannic Majesty would give the like orders to the Gov- 
ernors of his Colonies, to act aecording to the same principles. 


We have not yet been able to know certainly whether his Majesty sent | 
any order. However, by letters from the Marquis de la Jonquiere, and 
| M. Desherbiers, commander of Cape Breton, which are just come to | 


hand, we are now enabled to convince the English ministry, that the two 
forementioned observations were well grounded. Governor Cornwallis 
began in the month of March to raise considerable forces, and sent even 
to Boston to demand military succors from that colony to that end. 
Towards the latter end of August. several troops, and some field pieces, 
under the command of Major Lawrence, were put on board several ves- 


sels, under convoy of the Albany Frigate of eighteen guns, in order to | 
attack M. de la Corne, Captain of the Canadian troops, in the posts which | 


he possessed, and to make himself master of them; also to force the 
French inhabitants and the Indians to submit to whatever cenditions he 
thought proper to lay on them. 











The fitting out of these troops, as also the threats of Gov. Cornwallis, | 


who made no mystery of his projects, exasperated the Indians, and alarm- 
ed the inhabitants even of some parts of Acadia, who terrified at the attempts 
and proposals of that Government, and seeing the vessels at anchor in an 
harbor belonging to the French Bay, called Le Grand Maringouin, or 
great Musketto Harbor ; and one of the vessels making towards Beau- 
bassin, the inhabitants of that place betook themselves to flight, and the 
Indians immediately set it on fire. ‘This happened, May the 2d. 

The same day, Major Lawrence landed his English troops on the Con- 
tinent, upon a point of land called Beau-sejour. The Captain of that 
place having with him a white flag, spoke to them and gave them to un- 
derstand, that those lands belonged to France, and that his orders were 
to bid them depart. 

Whereupon the English desired to speak with the French General.— 


M. de la Corne having had intelligence of their march, also came there, | 


desiring himself to have a conference with the English General. After 
some short discourse between the subalterns, Major Lawrence agreed to 
the conference, and M. de la Corne met half way. 

The English commander told M. de la Corne that he was surprised 
at their setting fire to Beau-bassin, and to find the French on English 

















territories; that General Cornwallis had given him orders to bid him 
withdraw, that it was contrary to the law of nations, and contrary to 
justice to take possession of those territories, and to encourage the Indi- 
ans to a war against the English. 

The French General answered Major Lawrence, that he ought not to 
be surprised to find him in the Forts which he possessed, and that M. de 
la Jonquiere had acquainted Gov. Cornwallis thereof before ; that it was 
without any foundation that he reproached him with the commotions of 
the Acadians, that he had no part therein, nor in setting Beau-bassin on 
fire, that the Indians were the sole authors thereof; moreover, that his 
| orders were to allow no English to make any descent upon that coast, 
which belonged to France, and to repel force by force. Hereupon, the 
two commanders parted, and Major Lawrence madea signal for his troops 
to embark, which was immediately done. 

This is a particular account of what happened in that adventure, in 
consequence of which, Governor Cornwallis thought proper to be the 
first in sending complaints ; what he said himself as to the march of his 
troops is right ; but from thence it follows, that the French did not enter 
the Peninsula of Acadia, as was set forth ; they had no hand in those out- 
rages committed by the Indians, nor in the commotions of the Acadians ; 
it is therefore with the greatest injustice that Gov. Cornwallis attributes 
the causes thereof to the French, his own conduct towards those peo- 
ple being the sole occasion thereof. What is here advanced, concerning 
the conduct of that Governor, is well known, having been publicly related 
at London. 

The preparations which the said Governor was making for war, and 
the occasion thereof, were inserted in the Gazette at Boston, in New 
England, and were looked upon as an act of hostility on his part. 

The 26th of last August, letters from Halifax were printed in London, 
containing, not only a particular account of all the preparations of that ex- 
pedition, but also an affair which had preceeded it, in the peninsula afore- 
said, between the English troops and the Indians, 

According to the testimonies of those very letters, Governor Cornwal- 
lis acted against those Indians as in a time of open War. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of his own Government, and even these French themselves who are 
the King’s subjects, were no better used. 

We have accounts from elsewhere, that it was currently reported in 
that country, that the same Governor had laid a scheme for other attempts, 
and by a letter which he wrote to the Marquis de la Jonquiere, dated the 
5th of May, O. S. a copy of which is here annexed, it is apparent how 
little he was inclined to a peace. 

The King has reason to hope for justice from his Britannic Majesty, 
that he will give Governor Cornwallis orders to observe a conduct more 
moderate, and more agreeable to the intentions of the two courts for the 
establishment of peace, and that he will not allow the said Governor to 
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take measures so contrary to the stipulations of the treaties of Utrecht 
and Aix-la-Chapelle ; and to the design of that commission which is set- 
tled at Paris. 

The King is pleased to repeat here, that should any of his officers make 
any attempt of that kind, when there is no necessity to repel force by 
force, his Majesty would not hesitate to make a public example of them. 
He has renewed his orders to them on that head in such a manner, that 
they will not infringe them: It may be also depended upon, that in their 
correspondence with the British officers, they will never make use of such 
declamations, as could not be approved of, even in the smartest war. The 
style of the letter which Governor Cornwallis sent to M. de la Jonquiere, 
dated Halifax, May the 5th, O. 8., we leave to his Majesty to judge of. 

We shall conclude with this observation: When M. de la Jonquiere 
had received orders from his most Christian Majesty, for an exchange of 
prisoners last winter, he sent, without delay, all those who were in his 
custody, to an English officer belonging to the province of New York; 
and gave the strictest orders throughout his government, that the readiest 
methods might be taken for the redemption of such English prisoners as 
were in the custody of the Indian nations. This he did, without waiting 
for securities, which he had a right to demand from the English Gover- 
nors. By this the English Ministry may see the good dispositions of the 
French Governor, as also what orders were given him, relating to every 
thing that might tend to a union between the two nations. 

The English Governors, it is to be hoped, have been as diligent and 
faithful in sending home the French prisoners; the English Court, no 
doubt, will be ready, whatever happens, to renew their orders to the said 
Governors, to prevent all future complaints on that head. 








NUMBER V. 
An extract of the examination of four English traders, who were ar- 
rested on the territories of France.* 

On the 19th day of June, 1751, in the forenoon, before us the Marquis 
de la Jonquiere, Knight of the Royal and Military order of Saint Lewis, 
Admiral and Lieutenant Governor of all New France, Isle Royal, and the 
territories of Louisiana; as also in the presence of Baron de Longueuil, 
Governor of the city and province of Montreal, and M. Varin, a direc- 
tor of affairs in the city aforesaid, at a council held in the castle of Vaud- 
reuil, the place of our abode, in Montreal aforesaid, 

Personally appeared four Englishmen, &c., having with us Daniel 
Joseph Maddox, an English interpreter, duly sworn, and in the King’s 
pay, to serve us in the said quality, to interpret whatever questions and 
answers might be made between us and the Englishmen aforesaid, who 
we examined separately, as follows: 








* Those examinations will prove that English traders could obtain a licence from the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, inorder to trade on French territories, and that he had a spy, whose business 
it was to give presents to Indigus there residing, to stir them up to a war. 
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~ One of the four appearing, we gave- -him to understand, by the inter- 
pretation of said Maddox, that he must be qualified to answer us truly, 
whatever questions we should ask him; to which he readily agreed, and 
laying his hand upon his breast, according to the laws and customs of 
Great Britain, he in that manner promised and swore, that he would tell 
us the truth. 

We required of him to tell us his name, surname, age and profession, 
as also where he was born, the place of his residence, and in what king- 
dom or government. 

To all which he answered, that his name was Luke Arowin,* aged 28 
years, that he was a travelling trader, an Irishman by birth, and an inhab- 
itant of Philadelphia, in the province of Pennsylvania. 

Ques, 1st. Being asked how long he had left Pennsylvania, where he 
had been since, and how far he proposed to travel?’ He answered, that 
he did not positively remember the day of his departure, but it was in 
August last, that he went strait way to a village belonging to the Shawa- 
nese on the Uhio. , 

Ques. 2d. Being asked in whose company he was when he left Penn- 
sylvania, and what was his design, &c. 

He answered, that he was in company with two English traders, and 
six servants of the same nation, and that his design was to trade among 
the Indians, having, for that purppse, goods that suited them, which they 
proposed to sell soon, in order to return home laden with skins. That 
James Hamilton, Esq., Governor of Pennsylvania, had granted him a 
| printed license to trade everywhere, with all friendly Indians in general, 
for which he had paid the said Governor, the sum of fifty shillings, &c. 

Quest, 3d. Being asked whether he had not sold the goods aforesaid, 
to those Indians who are settled on the Ohio, Rock River, and round 
about there, at a low rate, endeavoring to persuade them, that his goods 
were much cheaper and better than those sold by the French, and how 
long he had been in that trade with them? 

He answered, that he had sold his goods to those Indians who are set- 
tled on the Ohio, Rock River, and wherever he could see them, and that 
he had sold them very cheap, in exchange for their skins; but that he 
had never undervalued the French goods; but the Indians themselves 
made a vast difference between them. 

Quest. 4th. Being asked if it was not true that some years before, as 
well as this, he had, by order of the Governor of Pennsylvania, and at 
the expense of that province, carried messages, wampum, English ducks 
for tents, and hatchets to the said Indians, as also considerable presents, 
and abundance of rum, in order to induce them to acknowledge no other 
than the English, and to animate them against the French, and to engage 
them to destroy the French, promising them for that purpose, a sum of 
money for every French scalp? Tf he could not speak the Shawanese 











*We think it peebebie this name should be Irwin,---Ep, O. T. 



































| soon after him, in quality of an express to the Miamis Indians, and to 
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language, or any of the languages spoken by the Indians who are settled | 
on River Blanch, or elsewhere; and if the said Governor had not sent 
him on that acconnt to the river Ohio, Rock River, and to other parts, in | 
order to accomplish his views? 

He answered, that he had carried wampum, hatchets and rum, in order | 
to trade with those Indians; but that from or by order of the Governor, 
he had never carried them either messages or any thing else; that the 
Governor employed for that purpose, one George Croghan, a trader, whom 
he sent with all his messages to those Indians, and who had continually | 
a native of Canada with him, named Andrew Montour (as he had been in- , 
formed) who understood the Indian languages perfectly well; that he | 
could not tell whether the said Croghan was then at that time among 
those Indians, but he knew he had orders from the Governor to depart 


several other nations, and that for the following reason, to wil;* the Mi- 
amis Indians aforesaid, came last spring to pay the said Croghan a visit 
at Veskak, or Oghwick, (where he and sixteen other traders are settled) 
to intreat him to receive them; whereupon the said Montour went to those 
Indians, to assure them, in the name of the said Governor, that the Eng- 
lish would receive them well; but he could not tell if the Governor had | 
given orders to stir up those nations to destroy the French, for the Mi- 
amis Indians were not arrived at Philadelphia when he left it, and noth- 
ing had transpired ; he acknowledged that he could speak Shawanese, | 
and several other Indian languages, but the Governor had never made 
choice of him as an express to the Indians. 

Quest. 5th, &e. 

Quest 6th. Being asked whether he was not at the Ohio in the year 
1749, with a number of English traders, when M. de Celeron, a Major, | 
and commander of the fort Detroit was there, who had orders from the 
Marquis de la Galissonniere, commander in chief of all New France, and 
the territories thereon depending, to summon them to withdraw forthwith 
from the territories of the King our master? and whether they were not 
strictly forbidden to return there any more? and whether the said M. de 
Celeron had not written to the Governor of Pennsylvania to acquaint 
him thereof, and to give him notice, that if any more English traders ever | 
appeared on the territories of his Majesty, he would not be answerable 
to him, for what might happen. 

He answered, that he had heard of M. de Celeron’s expedition to the 
Ohio, and of the injunction he had laid upon the English traders, and of 
the letter he wrote to the Governor of Pennsylvania ; but he thought that 
the license he had from the Governor was sufficient to indemnify him, 
without regarding any orders to the contrary. 

Then was read before the said Luke Arowin, the whole examina- | 
tion, &c. | 








*The deposition of the fourth Englishman proves the falsehood of this excuse. \| 
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_ Jerseys, and lived the most part of that time in the woods, but in the 


| ealled Seanaris; that he had traded with the Shawanese at the Ohio, and 
| wherever he could see any Indians. 
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| ~The second Englishman appearing before us, we gave him to under- 
| stand, by the interpretation of the said Maddox, that he must be qualified 


_ belonging to the province of New York. 


help him with his horses and goods; that himself, and the other English- 
| men who were taken, had burnt their invoice, and that consequently they 


| but the Indians themselves had told him, that they rather choose to trade 


| for word. 


_ and his answers, &c. 
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to answer us truly, whatever questions we should ask him, to which he 
readily agreed, and laying his hand upon his breast, according to the laws 
and customs of Great Britain, he in that manner promised and swore that 
he wouid speak the truth. 

We required of him to tell us his name, sir-name, age, and profession, 
as also where he was born, the place of his residence, and in what King- 
dom or government? 

To which he answered; that his name was Joseph Fortiner, aged 
twenty-six years, an hired servant, a traveller, born in the Jerseys, a place 


He was examined on the first question, which was read to him word 
for word. 
To which he answered; that he had been four years absent from the 


winter he commonly retired to a village in the province of Pennsylvania, 


He was examined on the second question, which was read to him word 
for word. 

To which he answered; that he set out with Michael Teaf, on purpose 
to trade with the Indians; that he was hired to the said Teaf, in order to 


could not tell us the value of what goods he had; that they had been 
bought from the same person Luke Arowin had bought his; that he had 
a license from the Governor of Pennsylvania, but had left it in his cabin, 
at an Indian town, called by the English, Vendack, adjoining the Shaw- 
anese, 

Being examined on the third question. which was read to him word 
for word. 

He answered, that he had sold his goods to those nations settled on the 
Ohio, and adjacent parts; that he had never despised the French goods, 


with the English, knowing their goods to be better and cheaper than 
those which the French sold them; that he had traded with those Indi- 
ans only four years, as aforesaid. 

He was examined on the eighth question, which was read to him word 


To which he answered, that in the year 1749, he was at the Susque- 
hanna, in the province of Pennsylvania, where he had heard that M. de 
Celeron was at the Ohio, but further said not. 

Then was read before the said Joseph Fortiner, the whole examination 
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The third Englishman appearing before us, we gave him to under- 
stand by the interpretation of said Maddox, that he must be qualified to 
answer us truly, whatever questions we should ask him, to which he 
readily agreed, &c. 

Being asked his name, &c. 

He answered, that his name was Thomas Burk, aged twenty three, a 
traveller, a native of Cork, in Ireland, and now an inhabitant of Lancas- 
ter, in the province of Pennsylvania. 


He was examined on the first question, which was read to him word | 


for word. 

To which he answered, that he had left Ireland almost eight years, 
that it was scarce ten months since he left the Susquehanna, that he was 
hired by John Martin, an Englishman, who traded at the Ohio, that he 
set out with two other hired servants, in order to trade near Otsandosket, 
and from thence intended to return to Lancaster. 

He was examined on the third question, which was read to him word 


for word. 
To which he answered he had no other company with him than the 


two aforesaid Englishmen; that his effects, including his horses, might 
be valued at fifteen hundred livres, but he had left them all at a small 


river, about two leagues from where the Rev. Father de la Richardie had | 


wintered, in the care of two Englishmen, who as soon as they had heard 


that warrants were issued out& to take them, had left all and fled; that | 


the aforesaid goods were the property of the said Martin, he having 
bought them of two different merchants of Philadelphia, the name of one 
he remembered was Shippen; that he had a license from the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, but had left it at said river with his effects, 

He was examined on the eighth question, &c. 

To which he answered, that he had heard of M. de Celeron being at 
the Ohio, as also of the letter he had written to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania; that it was intrusted to the hired servants belonging to George 
Croghan, the chief interpreter, but he could not tell if it had ever been 
delivered. 

Then was read before the said Thomas Burk, the whole examination, 
and his answers. &c. 

The fourth Englishman then appeared before us, who being qualified, 
&e. 

We required of him to tell us his name, sir-name, his age éc. 

He answered, that his name was John Patten, aged twenty-six years, 
an Indian trader, a native and inhabitant of Wilmington, in the province 
of Pennsylvania, 

He was examined on the first question, which was read to him word 
for word. 

To which he answered, that he had left Wilmington, the 24th of last 
August, O. S., that he set out in order to trade with some Miam? Indians 
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who are settled on Rock River, about thirty leagues, as near as he could 
guess from the Miamis fort. 

He was examined on the second question, which was read to him word 
for word. 

To which he answered, that he had with him two hired servants, and 
that he was in company with an English trader who had five more ; that 
they all came together to Rock River, at which place they found upwards 
of fifty traders, including servants, lodging in cabins belonging to the Mi- 
amis Indians, that the name of their chief was La Demoiselle ; that those 
cabins were ina fort; that the value of his goods amounted to about seven 
thousand livres; that he had provided himself at setting out, with a li- 
cense from the Governor of Pennsylvania,* for which he had paid a 
pistole, which license he had left with the abovesaid Miamis Indians, shut 
up in a little box of his in his cabin. 

He was examined on the third question, which was read to him word 
for word. 

To which he answered, that he had sold some goods to the Indians 
who are settled on the Ohio, Rock River, and other adjacent parts; that 
it was the first time of his coming to Rock River; and the only way he 
used to trade with the Indians, was by shewing them his goods, and 
agreeing with them as to the price; but that he had never undervalued 
the French goods. 

He was examined on the fourth Question which was read to him 
word for word. 

To which he answered ; he had only heard that the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania had intrusted George Croghan, the head Indian Interpreter, with 
goods to the value ot a thousand pistoles ; and that he went up and down 
the woods with the said Montour, a French Canadian, in order to distribute 
the said goods among the Indians who are settled on the Ohio, Rock 
River, and particularly the Miamis Indians, and further saith not; he 
denied knowing any Indian language. f 

He was asked if he had not been arrested in the Miamis fort, by order 
of M. de Villiers, commander of the said fort, and was it not with intention 
to trade, that he went there? 

To which he answered, that the Indians tellirig him the French were 
desirous to see him, was the reason of his going to that fort ; that he was 
greatly surprised to see himself arrested therein ; that he had occasion to 
buy in said fort, muskets and some tobacco, and had taken with him five 
silk caps, one piece of coarse holland, and twelve silk handkerchiefs, for 
that purpose, and that all had been seized by the said M. de Villiers, as 





*It is necessary to say something here concerning those licenses ; they are criminal against 
the laws of trade founded ontreaties. The Indians having no tetritories of their own, enn free- 
ly trade throughout every pari of the country. whether belong ng to the English orto the French. 
Asto the European nations, none can trade with atty Indians, except those who are on their 
Own territories. Therefore these letterz of license granted to traders by English Governors, in 
order to permit them to trade on lands possessed by the French, are so many enterprizes and 
usurpations. Those English traders, properly speaking, kept up a contraband trade, with their 
Governor’s permission. 
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also his horse ; that his boots and portmanteau, wherein his clothes were 
had been left in an Indian cabin, and were to have been sent to him at 
Detroit but he never had any tidings of them since ; that another horse 
had also been taken from him, whereon was an I.dian who was his 
guide. 

He was asked whether (at the time he had proposed to go to the French 
fort at Miamis) presents had not been made either by him or any other 
person, to the Indians who are settled on the Ohio, and Rock River, in 
order to obtain their assistance against the French, in case they should 
attack them. 

He answered entirely in the negative to every thing contained in the 
aforesaid question. 

He was asked, if those goods which had been seized at *La Croix, 
twenty leagues from the fort at Miamis, were not his, and if they were 
not the same, which were mentioned in the verbal process of M. de 
Montigny, an officer, dated December the 2d 1750, which had been read 
to him. 

To, which he answered, that he had left his goods at la Croix, and was 
satisfied that those goods mentioned in the verbal process, were the same 
sort as his, but in much less quantity; that he could not tell what was 
become of the rest; it might be, his servants had carried them away 
when they fled. 

He was examined on the eighth question, which was read to him word 
for word. 

To which he answered, that he was not at the Ohio in the year 1749, 
that he was told of M. le Celeron’s being there at that time, and of what 
orders he had enjoined the English traders; that he had also been told 
of the letter which M. Celeron had written to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania on that account, but was informed he had never received it; Cro- 
| ghan, the chief iuterpreter aforesaid, having torn it, that the Governor 
might not know the contents thereof, lest he should act agreeable to it. 

Then was read before the said Patten, the whole examination, and his 
answers, and he was asked if he was inclined to add to, or extenuate his 
answers, to which he answered, that all he had said was true, and stood 
to it; and furthermore said, that the aforementioned Croghan, the head 
interpreter, had at all times persuaded the Indians to destroy the French 
and had so far prevailed on them, by the presents he had made them, 
that five French had been killed by said Indians, in the upper part of the 
country ; that self-interest was his sole motive in every thing he did, that 
his views were to engross the whole trade, and to scare the French from 
dealing with the Indians; and as to the letters which M. de Celeron had 
written to the Governor of Pennsylvania, three of them had been inter- 
cepted by the said Croghan, lest the said Governor, being acquainted 
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* La Croix isthe name of « place, signifying in English the Cross. 
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with his deeds,* should forbid him ever to go amongst them again. 

Said Patten hath set his hand to every page, as also the Baron de 
Longueuil, M. Varin, the said Maddox, the Interpreter, and our Secre- 
tary ; thus, signed John Patten, D. J. Maddox, La Jonquiere, Longueuil, 
Varin, and Saint Sauveur, Secretary. 





NUMBER VI. 


A memorial sent by order of M. de Contreceur, captain of one of the 
independent companies of the detachment of Marines, Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty’s troops at the Ohio, to the Commander of those 
troops belonging to the King of Great Britain, whereof M. le Mer- 
cier was bearer, the 16th day of April, 1754. 

Nothing can surprise me more than to see you thus attempt;to settle 
on the territories of the King my master; it is that which obliges me, 
this day, to send you M. le Mercier, captain of the cannonniers, and 
commander of the artillery in Canada, that he may know, Sir, from. 
yourself, by virtue of what orders you are erecting forts on the territo- 
ries of the King my master. This motion appears to me so contrary to’ 
the last treaty of peace, concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, between his most 
Christian Majesty, and his Majesty the King of Great Britain, that IT 
know not to whom I shall impute such usurpation; since those lands 
which are situated along the river Ohio, beyond all dispute, belong to the 
most Christian King. 

I am certainly informed, sir, that your schemes are contrived only by a 
company, who hath the interest of trade more in view, than to maintain 
the union and harmony existing between the crowns of Great Britain and 
France; though, sir, the maintainance thereof, may be as advantageous to 
your nation as ours. 

However, Sir, if you are come vested with any orders to this place, I 
summons you from the King my master, by virtue of the orders which I 
have from my general, peaceably to withdraw yourself, and your troops 
from the King’s territories, if not, I shall be under a necessity, for the 
performance of my duty, to oblige you thereto. [ hope, sir, you will 
not prolong the time, and thereby force me to extremes: You may, sir, 
in that case, be fully persuaded, I shall give such orders to my detach- | 
ment, that you shall receive no damage thereby. | 

Sir, [give you notice now, that it will be to no purpose to demand one | 
hour’s delay, or to expect I shall consent to your stay, until you receive 
orders ‘from your Governor, for none he can give upon the lands of the 
King my master. The orders I have received from my General, are a 
law to me, therefore, sir, I cannot go from them. 

But if, on the contrary, you have no orders, if you are only come here 
to trade; I am sorry to inform you, that I am obliged to seize your per- 




















* This is added to justify the Governor. You have read before, how he had given Croghan 
some goods to the valne of 1000 pistoles, to be distributed among the Indians. . . 
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son, and to confiscate your effects to the use of the Indians, who are our 
children, our allies, and our friends, as you are not permitted to follow 
any illicit trade. 

It was for that very reason, sir, that two Englishmen were by us arres- 

ted last year, for trading on our lands. Furthermore, the King, my mas- 
ter, demands only what is his right; his intentions are not to interrupt 
that good harmony and friendship subsisting between his Majesty and 
the King of Great Britain. 
- The General of Canada ean give proofs in what manner he concurreth 
to keep up the union existing between the two princes ; for, having been 
informed that same Indians of the six nations, in company with same 
Nepissinzues, from the lake of the two mountains, had fallen upon, and 
destroyed an English family towards Carolina, he stopped their passage, 
and obliged them to deliver him up a little boy belonging to that family, 
and who was the only one left alive; he was brought back to Boston, 
by Mr. Ulericl., who was then upon some negociation at Montreal. 

Moreover, he has strictly forbidden all Indians to exercise their usual 
cruelties on those English who are our friends. I could complain, sir, of 
the many solicitations you have made last year to the Indians, to take up 
the hatchet against us, whilst we were busy in maintaining peace. 

Sir, I am persuaded you will receive M. le Mercier, in a polite manner, 
on account of his commission, as also of his distinction and persqnal 
merit; and I expect you will send him back to me with one of your offi- 
cers, who will give me an exact answer signed by yourself. As you have 
Indians with you, I send an interpreter with M. le Mercier, that he may 
acquaint them with my intentions on their account. 

Iam &c. Signed, Contrecaur, 

Done at our Camp, the 16th of April, 1754. 
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NUMBER VII. 
A copy of those orders which M. de Contreceur gave M. de Jumonville, 
the 23d of May, 1754. 

Be it known, that the captain of a company belonging to the detach- 
ment of Marines, Commander in Chief at the Ohio, Fort du Quesne, the 
Peninsula, and River Beef, hath given orders to M. de Jumonville, an en- 
sign of the troops, to depart immediately with one officer, three cadets, 
one volunteer, one English interpreter, and twenty-eight men, to go up 
as far as the High Lands, and to make what discovery he can; he shall 
keep along the river Monongahela, in Pettiaguers as far as the Hangard ;* 
after which he shall march along, until he finds the road which leads to 
that said to have been cleared by the English. As the Indians give out 


since we are at peace) should M. de Jumonville, contrary to our expec- 
* Hangar, in Euglish, storehouse. tab 
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that the English are on their march to attack us (which we cannot believe |, 
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jation, hear of any attempt intended to be made by the English, on the | 
lands belonging to the French King, he shall immediately go to them, 
and deliver them the summons we have given him. 

We further charge him, to dispatch a speedy messenger to us, before 
the summons be read, to acquaint us of all the discoveries he hath made; 
of the day he intends to read them the summons ; and also to bring us an 
answer from them, with all possible diligence, after it is read. 

If M. de Jumonville should hear that the English intend to go on the 
other side of the Great Mountain,* he shall not pass the High Lands, for 
we would not disturb them in the least, being desirous to keep up that 
union which exists between the two crowns. 

We charge M. de Jumonville to stand upon his guard against every at- 
tempt, either from the English or Indians. If he should meet any Indi- 
ans, he shall tell them, he 1s travelling about to see what is transacting on 
the King’s territories, and to take notice of every road, and shall show 
them friendship. Done at the camp at Fort Du Quesne, the 23d of May, 
1754. Signed, ConTRECGUR. 

A copy of the summons whereof M. de Jumonville was the bearer. 

A summons which M. de Jumonville shall read. From an officer of the 
troops of the most Christian King, to the Commander of the English 
troops, if any he should find on the territories of the French King 


Sirn;—The Indians have already acquainted me, you were coming armed, 
on the territories of the King my master, though I cannot believe it; but 
as it is my duty to leave no stone unturned, to discover exactly the truth 
thereof, I have sent out M. de Jumonville on that account; and in case 
he should see you, to summons you in the King’s name, and by virtue of 
the orders which I haye received from my General, to depart forthwith in 
peace with your troops; if you refuse, you will oblige me, sir, to force 
you thereto, by using the most powerful means, for the honor of the 
King’s arms: your buying those lands at the Ohio, from the Indians, 
gives you so weak a right thereto, that I shall be obliged to repel force by 
force. I forewarn you, that if, after this summons, which shall be the 
last, there be any act of hostility, you shall answer for it; as it 1s our 
intention to keep up the union existing between the two crowns, What- 
ever your schemes may be, I hope, Sir, you will show M. Jumonville all 
the respect that officer deserves, and that you will send him back to me 
again with all speed, to acquaint me with your intentions. 

Iam, &c., Signed, ConTRECG@UR. 

Done at the Camp at Fort du Quesne, the 23d of May, 1754. 

A letter sent to the Marquis du Quesne, by M. de Contreceur, dated 

June 2d, 1754. 

Sir:—Since the letter I had the honor to write you, dated the 30th of 
last month, whereby I acquainted your honor, that I expected M. de Jum- 
onville within four days; the Indians have just now informed me, that that 
party is taken and defeated; they were eight in number, one whereof 

*The Apalachian Mountains. 283 283 == Pe 
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| was M. de Jumoaville. One of ‘that party, Monceau by name, a Cana- 
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dian, made his eseape, and tells us they had built themselves cabins, in a 
luw bottom, where they sheltered themselves, as it rained hard. About 
seven o’clock the next morning, they saw themselves surrounded by the 
English on one side, and Indians on the other. The English gave them 


two volleys, but the Indians did not fire. M. de Jumonviile, by his inter- | 


preter, told them to desist, that he had something to tell them. Upon 
which they ceased firing. ‘Then M. de Jumonville ordered the summons 
which I had sent them to retire, to be read; a copy of which, I here send 
your honor. ‘The aforesaid Monceau, saw all our Frenchmen coming up 
close to M. de Jumonville, whilst they were reading the summons, so 
that they were all in platoons, between the English and the Indians, du- 
ring which time said Monceau made the best of his way to us, partly by 
land through the woods, and partly along the river Monongahela in a small 
canoe. 

This is all, sir, 1 could learn from said Monceau. ‘The misfortune is, 
that our people were surprised; the English had encircled them, and 


| came upon them unseen. 


I have this moment, Sir, received a letter from M. de la Chauvignerie, 
which you have here enclosed, where you will see, that we have certainly 
lost eight men, one of which is M. de Jumonville. 

The Indians who were present when the thing was done, say, that M. 
de Jumonville was killed by a musket shot in the head, whilst they were 
reading the summons, and that the English would have afterwards killed 
all our men, had not the Indians, who were present, by rushing in be- 
tween them and the English, prevented their design. Messrs. Drouillon 
and la Force are taken prisoners. We cannot tell, if Messrs. de Bou- 
cherville and du Sable, both Cadets, are in the number of the eight who 
are killed. ‘This is the account which the Indians have given us, 

I believe, sir, it will s*rprise you to hear how basely the English have 
acted; it is what was never seen, even amongst nations who are the least 
civilized, to fall thus upon ambassadors and murder them. ‘The Indians 
are so enraged thereat, that they have applied to me for Jiberty to fall 
upon the English. I had sent Goyogwin, an Indian chief, to hold a coun- 
cil at his village, on the action aforesaid; but he is returned, and is now 
constantly with me. 

The English are, no doubt, on their march, with an army of five thou- 
sand strong. ‘The Indians say, they have always six hundred men going 
before, in order to clear a broad road, to bring up strong cannon ; this was 
the Indian expression. As Iam certain the English are on their march, 
I wrote to M. Pean to come to us with all diligence with the provis- 
ions, and to send us three hundred men, either by land or by water: I 
also wrote to M. de Carqueville, that, if M. Pean was not at Tiadakouin, 
he should come with the same number of men, as I wrote to M. Pean 
for. 
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If the discovery which has cost our people so dear, had not been made, 
the English would have come upon us unawares; but now we shall be 
vigilant on all accounts. We are told that the main body of the army is 
yet far distant, that it will be one moon at least before they reach this 
place. *Tis said they are reinforcing Tanarisson, up the river Mononga- 
hela. ‘This advice we have from the Indians, who also say, that the En- 
glish have with them ten Chicasaws, and thirty Flat Heads, of the nearest 
to them, and one hundred men of the Dog nation; which puts them in 
high spirits, as they are all enemies to the Indians who are on this river. 

*Tis said the English intend to build a fort half a league above us, and 
another a litile more than half a league below us, which is at the Little 
Rock, besides another at some small distance along the river Mononga- 
hela, on the same side that we are. 


Ishall acquaint your honor, at every opportunity, of every thing that 
is done, d&e. 





~~ NUMBER VII. 
The Journal of Major Washington. 
On the 3lst of March, I received trom his honor* a Lieutenant Colo- 


| nel’s commission, of the Virginia regiment, whereof Joshua Fry, Esq. 
_ was Colonel, dated the L5th; with orders to take the troops, which were 


at that time quartered at Alexandria, under my command, and to march 
with them towards the Ohio, there to help Captain ‘Trent to build forts, 
and to defend the possessions of his Majesty against the attempts and hos- 
tilities of the French. 

April the 2d, Every thing being ready, we began our March according 
toour orders, the 2d of April, with two companies of foot, commanded 
by Captain Peter Hog, and Lieutenant Jacob Vanbraam, five subalterns, 
two Sergeants, six Corporals, one drummer, and one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, one Surgeon, one Swedish gentleman, who was a volunteer, 
two wagons, guarded by one Lieutenant, Serjeant, Corporal and twenty- 
five soldiers. 

We lett Alexandria on Tuesday noon, and pitched our tents about four 
miles from Cameron, having travelled six miles. 

(From the 3d of April, to the 19th of said month, this journal only con- 
tains the march of the troops, and how they were joined by a detachment 
which was brought by Captain Stephens.) 

The 19th. Met an express who had letters from Captain Trent, at the 
Ohio, demanding a reinforcement with all speed, as he hourly expected a 
body.of eight hundred French. I tarried at Job Pearsall’s for the 
arrival of the troops, where they came the next day. WhenI recei- 
ved the above express, I dispatched a courier to Colonel Fry, to give him 
notice of it. 

The 20th. Came down to Colonel Cresap’s, to order the detachment, 
and on my route, had notice that the fort was taken by the French. ‘That 

*GovernorDinwiddie of Virginia. #28 = #8 £§# | 
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news was contirmed by Mr. Wart,* the ensign of Capt. Trent, who had ’ 
been obliged to surrénder to a body of one thousand French and upwards, 
under the command of Capt. Cotltreceur, who was come from Venango, 
(in French the peninsula,) with sixty battoes, and three hundred canoes, 
and who having planted cighteen pieces of cannon against the fort, after- 
wards had sent him a summons to depart. 

Mr. Wart also informed me, that the Indians kept stedfastly attached to 
our interest. He biought two young Indian men with him, who were 
Mingoes, that they might have the satisfaction to see, that we were march- 
ing with our troops to their succor. 

He also delivered me the following speech, which the half-King sent to 
me.f 
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Fort Ohio, April 18th. 1754 
A speech from the Half-King, for the Governors of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

My brethren the English, the bearer will let you understand in what 
manner the French have treated us. We waited along time, thinking 
they would come and attack us; we now see how they have a mind to 
use us.{ 

We are now ready to fall upon them, waiting only for your suecour: 
Have good courage, and come as soon as possible ; you will find us as 
ready to encounter with them as you are yourselves. 

We have sent those two young men to see if you are ready to come, and 
if so, they are to return to us, to let us know where you are, that we may 
come and join you. We should be glad if the troops belongifig té the two 
provinces could méet together at the fort which is in the way. If youdo 
not come to our assistance now, we are entirely undone, and imagine we 
shall never meet together again. I speak it with a heart full of grief. 

A belt of ‘Yampum. ‘ 

The Half-King directed to me the following speech. Iam ready, if 
you think it proper to go to both the Governors with these two young men 
for [have now no more dependance on those who have been gohe' so long, 
without returning or sending any message. 

A Belt of Wampum. 








(ro BE CONTINUED.) 




















* This should be Ward, but we fo'low copy. Ep. O. T. af , 

+This Half-Kitig was an Indian chief, to Whom the English had given that fitle, and had set 
hi sxceedingly against the French. 

{Behold here is 2 confession of that goodness with which the French fiad treated the Indresé 
which had revolted, Those Indians expected to be pursued; surprised at the indulgence of 
Freneh, they propose to attack them themselvas, andacquaint the English of their resolution. * 
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